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Preface. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  at  Stuttgart  during  the 
Autumn  of  1912. 

No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  mj^self  their  trivia- 
lity as  a  contribution  to  a  subject  which  has  been  so  often 
treated  by  eminent  historians.  It  is  quite  permissible  however 
for  lesser  men  to  put  forth  new  views  of  old  facts ,  if  they 
happen  to  have  s.n.y.  My  indebtedness  to  "authorities"  is ,  I 
hope,  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  the  notes.  1  desire  to  thank 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Moore  M.  A.  B.  C.  L.  British  Chaplain  in  Dresden 
for  kindly  supplying  me  with  some  interesting  information  from 
the  Royal  Danish  Archives ,  the  Rev.  J.  Chambers  British 
Chaplain  in  Amsterdam  for  details  of  the  Sidney  memorial  at 
Zutphen,  and  Professor  Dr.  Diirr  for  his  kindness  in  correcting 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  XVI  century  German  in  appendices  V 
and  VIII 
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Lecture   I. 

The  New  Era  and  the  New  Queen. 


"Elisabeth  verstand  sich  zu  beherrschen, 
auszuweichen,  abzuwarten*.     (Marcks). 


Lecture  I. 

The  period  under  review  is  of  peculiar  interest,  it  being 
that  when  medieval  Europe  was  in  the  melting  pot.  from  which 
in  due  season  some  of  her  peoples  were  to  come  forth  with  hig- 
her ideals  and  nobler  aspirations  to  start  on  a  new  career  of 
civilisation,  whilst  others  were  still  to  cling  a  while  longer  to 
the  garb  which  remained  of  the  old  order,  and  which  was  to 
hamper  them  greatly  in  the  times  to  come. 

How  England  should  emerge  from  all  this  depended  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  those  who  guided  her  national  policy  and 
that  of  her  competitors.  As  it  happened  never  was  a  nation 
more  favoured  in  this  respect  than  was  England  at  this  momen- 
tous crisis  ot  the  world's  story,  for  probably  no  reign  in  modern 
history  has  witnessed  such  a  number  of  illustrious  persons 
exerting  an  influence  on  their  country  at  one  and  the  same 
time  and  yet  as  an  eminent  German  historian  has  truly  said 
"Amid  all  the  brilliant  personalities  of  her  reign  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  ....  at  once 
repulsive  and  attractive  yet  with  a  hundred  faults  and  mean- 
nesses she  was  historically  great,  representing  as  she  did  in  her 
one  person  the  politics ,  the  national  developmemt  and  the  in- 
tellectual formation  of  the  English  rennaissance"  ^. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  little  more  than  twenty  five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  halfsister  Mary  having 
been  born  September  7.  1533.  and  in  one  respect  she  was  unique 
among  English  Sovereigns.  One  of  her  predecessors  Henry  VI 
had  passed  to  the  tower  as  the  result  of  his  reign,  but  none 
had  been  born  of  a  mother  who  like  Anne  Boleyn  died  a  trai- 
tor's death,  or  had  served  before  promotion  to  the  throne  an 
apprentice  ship  behind  the  traitors  Gate 2.  "Elizabeth,  indeed 
was  less  fortunate    even   than  Marv .    for  her  mother  had  been 


"Konigin  Elisabeth  von  England  und  ihre  Zeif  Prof.  Erich  Marcks  I  !• 


disgraced  as  well  as  divorced ;  and  she  has  been  censured  for 
having  attempted  no  further  vindication  of  her  mothers  memory 
than  that  implied  in  an  act  of  1559  declaring  that  she  herself 
was  lawfully  descended  from  the  Blood  Royal  of  England".^ 
But  these  critics  apparently  forget  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  her  to  defend  her  mother  without  incriminating  her  father, 
on  whose  prestige  she  trusted  and  whose  policy  she  proposed 
toimitate.  Under  these  circumstances  therefore,  as  Elizabeth  no 
doubt  thought  the  least  said  about  her  mother  the  better. 
Although  practically  ignored  by  her  father.  —  a  fact  one  could 
think  which  had  its  distinct  advantages  —  her  education  had  not 
been  by  any  means  neglected  —  she  learnt  to  write  G-reek  Latin 
and  Hebrew,  and  to  speak  fluently  as  well  as  write  Grerman, 
French  and  Italian.  True ,  her  French  accent  was  atrocious, 
as  was  doubtless  her  G-erman,  but  that  is  a  feature  among  English 
people  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  XVI  century !  She  inherited 
her  fathers  passionate  love  of  music  and  could  play  well  on  the 
virginals.  She  was  also  with  more  or  less  reason  very  proud 
of  her  dancing.  On  the  death  of  King  Henry  in  1547  Elizabeth, 
then  a  girl  of  thirteen ,  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  Chatherine  Parr.  This  lady  who  never  pretended  to 
be  anything  but  intensely  relieved  by  the  decease  of  her  Royal 
sponse,  had  not  been  many  weeks  a  widow  before  she  married 
her  old  lover  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Thomas  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudeley  —  a  man  described  as  "fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent,  but  somewhat 
empty  of  matter".  On  the  death  of  Catherine  in  the  August 
of  the  following  year,  Lord  Seymour  at  once  formed  the  daring 
project  of  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  whom  he  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  for  months  past.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Elizabeth  saw  or  directly  corresponded  with 
him  after  he  became  a  widower  but  she  listened  to  his  messages 
and  dropped  silly  remarks  which  she  meant  to  be  repeated  to 
him  —  Of  course  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  any  secret  marriage 
would  have  deprived  her  of  her  right  to  the  succession ,  and 
.she  never  contemplated  such  a  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
nevertheless  the  investigations  that  foUoved  must  have  been  a 


"^  Princess  Elizabeth  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  March  18  to  May  19.  1554. 
"  Political  History  of  England.     Vol  VI.     Chap  X.     p.  176. 
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little  trying  for  her,  but  then  as  on  every  other  unpleasant 
occasion  she  proved  herself  an  adept  in  the  feminine  arts  of 
selfdefence.  When  she  heard  of  Seymour's  execution ,  the 
inevitable  sequel  to  his  mad  scheme ,  she  merely  remarked. 
"Ah!  this  day  hath  died  a  man  with  much  wit  and  very  little 
judgement".  She  did  not  regret  him  in  the  least,  she  had 
been  simply  amusing  herself  by  flirting  with  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father  just  as  in  after  years  she  frequently  flirted 
with  men  young  enough  to  be  her  sons. 

During  the  early  part  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  Elizabeth's 
life  undoubtedly  hang  by  a  thread  —  the  slightest  indescretion 
would  have  been  fatal  to  her  and  probably  after  Wyatts  rebellion, 
made  avowedly  in  her  favour,  she  might  have  paid  forfeit  with 
her  life  had  not  lady  Jane  Dudley  been  there  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  the  indignation  of  Mary's  governement. 

Inspite  of  great  provocation  she  certainly  never  gave  the 
slightest  hint  of  encouragement  to  this  or  any  other  conspiracy 
against  her  sister's  throne  -  and  her  own  tactful  and  blameless 
conduct  during  that  very  trying  time  gave  her  therefore  all 
the  more  right  in  after  years  to  deal  with  Mary  Stuart  whose 
behaviour  under  very  similar  circumstances  was  unfortunately 
so  difl'erent. 

After  Elizabeth's  release  from  the  Tower  in  1554  where 
she  had  been  imprisoned  for  two  months  ,  her  life  was  passed 
in  smoother  waters.  It  is  said  that  she  owed  her  relase 
from  captivity  to  the  influence  of  Philip  Mary's  consort,  but 
there  was  another  reason,  she  was  Mary's  only  possible  successor, 
and  the  English  people  without  distinction  of  creed  were  deter- 
mined to  protect  her  life  and  thus  save  themselves  from  the 
certainty  of  either  civil  war  or  Spanish  rule  and  so,  owing 
probably  to  the  ([uiet  pressure  of  public  opinion  more  than  to 
Philip's  intercession,  she  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the  milder 
restraint  of  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire.  Even  there  she  was 
far  from  comfortable ,  the  accommodation  assigned  her  was 
scanty  and  not  in  the  Palace  itself,  but  in  the  gatehouse  —  She 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  who  was 
provided  with  strict  orders  by  the  council,  and  was  almost  worried 
to  death  by  the  sense  of  his  responsibitity.  After  her  accession 
Elizabeth  once  said  to  him  "Sir  Henry  if  we  have  any  prisoner 
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whom  we  would  have  sharply  and  straitly  kept,  we  will  send 
for  you".  Yet  she  bore  him  no  ill  will  and  recognised  that  he 
only  obeyed  orders.  After  staying  at  Woodstock  for  more  than 
a  year  she  was  alloved  to  retire  to  the  freedom  of  her  own  house 
at  Hatfield,  having  previously  paid  the  Queen  a  short  visit  at 
Hampton  Court.  Before  leaving  Woodstock  she  scratched 
with  a  diamond  on  a  glass  window  in  the  Gatehouse  the  follo- 
wing lines 

"Much  suspected  by  me 

Nothing  proved  can  be 

Quoth  Elizabeth  prisoner"  * 

At  Hatfield  she  was  quite  happy  —  she  planted  trees  she 
rode  in  the  park,  she  listened  to  the  lessons  of  Roger  Ascham 
and  Batista  Castigleone ,  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  life  by 
considering  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  Don  Carlos. 
Eric  of  Sweden,  Adolph  of  Holstein,  and  others,  none  of  whom 
she  had  the  least  intention  of  accepting. 

Thus  did  Elizabeth  enter  upon  her  heritage :  She  had 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  being  subject  to 
continual  danger  she  had  learnt  how  "to  govern  herself,  to 
stand  aside,  and  wait".  It  has  been  remarked  that  throughout 
her  life,  Elizabeth's  heart  never  really  spake,  but,  be  that 
so  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  her  senses  did,  she  had 
them  under  absolute  control.  The  Venetian  ambassador  Gio- 
vanni Michiele  described  her  in  1557  as  "no  less  fair  in  mind 
than  in  body  —  her  face  pleasing  rather  than  beautiful  —  her 
figure  tall  and  well  proportioned"'  "she  has",  said  he  a  good  com- 
plexion though  of  a  somewhat  olive  tint  fine  piercing  eyes 
and  most  beautiful  hands  which  she  never  forgets  to  display^. 

Like  her  father  she  had  a  very  uncertain  temper,  and  was 
always  very  haughty  in  her  manners  with  the  aristocracy  but 
there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  her  sincere  aifection  for  the 
people,  and  especially  the  middle  classes  whom  she  recognised 
as  being  the  backbone  of  England  and  of  whose  loyalty  she 
had  abundant  proof  throughout  her  reign,  and  as  Feria  reported 
to  his  master  on  the  eve  of  her  accession,  she  was  never  tired 
of  letting  it  be  known  that    she  owed  her  throne  to  them  and 

*  "Queen  Elizabeth*  Creighton.  pag.  33  New  Ed. 
5  Venetian  Cal.  VI  1056—64. 
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not  to  the  King  of  Spain  or  to  her  own  nobility^.  That  Eliza- 
beth accepted  the  theory  of  Divine  right  in  its  fullest  meaning 
is  no  doubt  quite  true  —  but  she  never  laid  any  stress  upon 
it  —  she  kept  it  entirely  in  the  background.  Indeed  this  was 
the  key  of  her  actions  and  explains  to  a  large  extent  her  wonder- 
ful popularity.  She  posed,  we  might  almost  say ,  as  a  demo- 
cratic Sovereign. 

She  gloried  moreover  in  being  English  born.  "Mere  English". 
She  ordered  her  Ambassadors  at  Catean  Cambresis  to  remember 
that  she  was  and  not  halt  Spanish  like  her  sister  Mary.  But 
"Mere  English"  is  a  very  inadequate  description  of  the  character 
of  the  lady  w^hem  Henry  111  of  France  declared  to  be  "la  plus 
fine  femme  du  monde"''.  She  was  a  queen  of  the  Renaissance 
and  in  this  respect  she  has  often  been  compared  with  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  if  we  divest  the  character  of  the  French  Queen 
of  that  cloud  of  fable  and  misrepresentation  which  has  been 
gathered  round  it  by  partisan  writers,  the  similarity  between  the 
two  women  is  certainly  striking.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
either  of  them  with  atfection,  but  on  the  other  hand  one  cannot 
but  admire  their  strength  —  their  great  ability  —  their  unfailing 
energy  and  self  control.  Moroever  both  Queens  were  alike  in 
their  preference  for  a  peaceful  policy.^  Again  like  Catherine. 
Elizabeth  did  not  consider  veracity  a  necessity  except  when  it 
happened  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  deception.  Yet  the  length 
to  which  Elizabeth  pushed  her  diplomatic  artifices  was  almost 
inartistic.  As  regards  her  love  for  her  country  she  was  unquestio- 
nably sincere,  but  in  other  matters  she  was  genuine  only  to  a 
certain  point,  and  when  she  considered  honesty  to  be  the  best 
policy.  Perhaps  her  most  distinguishing  personal  characte- 
ristic was  her  intense  vanity  and  love  of  display.  At  her 
death  she  is  reported  to  have  left  a  wardrobe  of  three  thousand 
dresses  made  of  the  richest  materials  and  innumerable  ruffs 
made  of  lawn  and  cambric  stiffened  with  starch  and  wire  and 
edged  with  immense  pearls.  The  records  which  give  details 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  love  of  costume  are  numerous.  Her 
dresses  we  are  told,  and  as  we  can  see  from  Zucchero's  famous 

«  Feria  te  Philip.     Nov.  1558. 

'  Hatfield  M.  SS.  II.     Political  Hist,  of  Eng.  Vol.  II.  p.   179. 

s  The  Medici.     Col.  Young  G.  B.  Chap.  XX. 
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picture  of  her^,  were  covered  with  ornaments  not  a  square  inch 
of  original  fabric  being  left  without  quiltings .  slashings  or 
embroidery,  the  whole  being  further  covered  with  tassels  and 
with  pearls  and  other  precious  stones.  These  last  the  Q,ueen 
was  in  the  habit  of  losing  and  her  wardrobe  accounts  often 
contain  such  notices  as  these:  "lost  from  her  Majesty's  back 
one  tassel  and  one  middle  piece  of  gold  from  a  knitted  button" 
'lost  from  the  face  of  Her  Majesty's  gown  one  pair  of  small 
aglets  (spangles)  enamelled  blue"  ^^.  The  Scottish  Ambassador 
Sir  James  Melville  who  visited  the  English  Court  in  1564  has 
left  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  which  gives  us  an 
insight  into  this  weak  side  of  her  character.  "Every  day  he 
says  Queen  Elizabeth  were  a  different  costume  and  enquired 
of  me  as  a  man  of  taste  which  became  her  best.  I  answered: 
in  my  opinion  the  Italian  dress,  which  answer  I  found  pleased 
her  well  for  she  delighted  to  show  her  reddish  coloured  hair 
wearing  a  caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy".  One  evening 
after  supper  Elizabeth  asked  Melville  whether  her  hair  or 
Queen  Mary's  was  the  best  and  which  of  the  two  was  the  fairest"  ? 
He  answered  that  they  were  both  the  fairest  in  their  own  count- 
ries. She  was  earnest  that  I  should  tell  her  decidedly.  I  told  her 
"She  was  the  fairest  Queen  in  England,  and  ours  the  fairest 
in  Scotland.  Elizabeth  then  inquired"  which  of  them  was  of 
the  highest  stature  I  said ,  "Our  Queen"  —  "Then  she  is  over 
high,  was  Elizabeth's  remark,  for  that  she  was  herself  neither 
over  high  nor  over  low".  She  then  enquired  if  the  Queen  of 
Scots  played  well  on  the  Virginals.  "Reasonably  for  a  Queen" 
was  the  reply.  "But"  said  Elizabeth,  "which  of  us  plays  best? 
Does  the  Queen  of  Scots  play  better  than  I  do?"  That  is  im- 
possible Madam"  answered  Melville.  When  at  length  Sir  James 
wished  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  commanded  to  stay  two 
days  longer  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Her 
Majesty  dance  —  and  was  afterwards  asked  by  Elizabeth  whether 
she  or  his  Queen  danced  the  best.  "My  Sovereign"  replied 
Melville   danceth  not   so  high  nor  so  disposedly  as  you  do"'^ 


^  In  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of  SaUsbury  at  Hatfield, 
'«  "Social  England".    Ed.  by  Traill.  Vol.  Ill  p.  386. 
"  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs  p.  119  etc. 
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At  last  Elizabeth's  vanity  was  satisfied  and  Melville  was  alloved 
to  go  back  to  Edinburgh. 

Now  among  Queen  Elizabeth's  many  peculiarities  the  one 
which  has  always  been  the  hardest  to  understand  was  her  attitude 
towards  marriage ,  and  considering  the  fact  that  her  refusal 
to  marry  did  undoubtedly  involve  her  kingdom  in  serious  risks, 
her  conduct  in  that  matter  has  seemed  to  many  utterly  unintelli- 
gible. "As  for  me''  she  said  when  she  interviewed  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Whitehall .  "it  shall  be  sufticient 
that  a  marble  statue  shall  declare  that  a  Queen  of  England 
having  lived  and  reigned  so  many  years,  died  a  virgin''.  That 
she  did  not  marry  was  not  owing  to  want  of  suitors  or  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  that  her  subjects  were  most  anxious  that 
her  marriage  should  be  arranged,  we  may  be  sure  therefore  that 
she  had  very  excellent  reasons  for  her  determination  to  remain 
single.  —  If  we  can  judge  from  portraits  Elizabeth  was  quite 
as  handsome  as  her  rival  the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  she  had  no 
distinctly  feminine  fascination:  and  even  ''her  extravagant  love 
of  dress  may  possibly  have  been  largely  due  to  the  conscious 
absence  or  atrophy  of  deeper  womanly  instincts'' ^^.  But  still 
the  physical  impossibility  of  marriage  made  her  all  the  more 
free  and  dexterous  with  her  flirtations ,  and  she  carried  some 
of  these  to  lengths  which  scandalised  a  public  unconscious  of 
her  security.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that  like  the 
ships  of  her  Navy  she  owed  much  of  her  success  to  the  nearness 
with  which  she  could  sail  to  the  wind.  It  was  very  necessary 
to  convince  the  courts  and  councils  of  Europe  that  she  could 
and  would  marry  if  sufticient  provocation  was  forth  coming, 
and  she  succeeded  admirably  in  doing  so.  A  husband  without 
children  would  be  to  her  and  to  her  people  a  tiresome  and  very 
expensive  encumbrance,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  her 
hand  held  a  crown  was  a  very  valuable  diplomatic  asset.  No 
one  else  I  suppose  in  all  the  world's  history  had  so  many 
love-atfairs  as  Elizabeth,  none  of  which  were  in  the  least  for 
reasons  of  love,  but  all  for  reasons  of  state.  Sir  William  Cecil- 
afterwards  Lord  Burghley.^^  her  chief  minister  appears  to  have 
perfectly   understood   the    Queen's    unique    matrimonial    policy 

'^  Political  History  of  England  Vol.  VI  p.  182. 

''  Sir  William  Cecil  created  Lord   Burghley  by  Elizabeth.    March    1571. 
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—  except  in  one  instance  viz  that  of  her  friendship  with  Robert 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester  who  held  the  important  office  at  court 
of  "Master  of  the  Horse*'  —  This  intimacy  as  for  as  Elizabeth 
was  concerned  began  with  the  evident  desire  of  making  her 
people  imagine  that  she  intended  to  gratify  their  wish  that  she 
should  marry.  Leicester  himself  was  merely  a  piece  of  her 
chessboard,  but  it  appears  that  the  game  was  carried  a  little 
too  far ,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Any  Robsart  Leicester's 
wife  exposed  both  him  and  the  Queen  to  grave  suspicions.  That 
Lord  Leicester  was  not  guilty  of  scheming  the  dark  episode  at 
Kenilworth  is  probably  true ,  but  never-theless  Burghley  had 
hard  work  to  suppress  an  extremely  ugly  scandal.  Of  course 
Elizabeth's  enemies  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  Leicester's  guilt 
and  of  the  Queen's  connivance.  —  Mary  Stuart  had  laughed 
and  said  ''The  Queen  of  England  is  about  tho  marry  her  horse- 
keeper  who  has  killed  his  wife  to  make  room  for  her". 

We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Elizabeth  saw  the  folly  of 
this  flirtation  with  Leicester  and  that  she  regretted  it,  but  she 
was  far  too  proud  to  say  so  or  even  to  suddenly  reverse  her 
conduct  —  indeed  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that 
the  Queen  complained  to  Burghley  of  the  base  gossip.  "As  if" 
said  she  with  pouted  lips  "it  were  possible  for  me  to  marry  a 
subject".  Nevertheless  Leicester  was  wise  enough  to  retire 
from  court  until  the  unpleasant  incident  had  blow  over.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  "it  was  with  a  free  hand  in  more  senses 
than  one  that  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne".  The  previous 
reign  of  Mary  had  indicated  certain  lines  of  policy  to  be  avoided, 
but  the  large  discretion  accorded  to  Tudor  monarchs  gave  the 
New  Queen  plenty  of  choice  as  regards  ways  and  means.  She 
had  no  wish  to  make  violent  changes  and  so  she  kept  eleven  of 
her  predecessor's  councillors,  excluding  only  fifteen  whom  she 
considered  extremists.  She  had  no  intention  whatever  of  placing 
herself  in  the  hands  of  violent  partisans.  As  for  as  was  consi- 
stent with  decorum  she  meant  to  imitate  her  illustrious  father 
and  so  constitute  her  council  as  to  retain  for  herself  the  power 
of  determining  the  issue  of  its  deliberations.  Like  her  father 
too  she  was  from  the  first  moment  of  her  accession  a  great 
personality  "every  inch  a  Queen",  and  inspite  of  her  frivolity 
she  always  inspired   awe.     But   there   was   just  this  difference 
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between  herself  and  her  father.  Unlike  him  she  was  not  im- 
pervious to  remonstrance,  and  she  always  took  advice  well  when 
she  considered  it  worth  having.  Her  appreciation  of  real  ability 
and  her  quickness  at  reading  character  was  very  noteworthy 
and  certainly  her  appointment  of  William  Cecil  to  be  her  chief 
secretary  of  state  and  her  steadfast  reliance  on  him  through 
the  forty  years  of  her  reign  proved  the  soundness  of  her  jud- 
gement and  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  which  underlay  her  apparent 
artificial  conduct. 

William  Cecil  was  the  son  of  Richard  Cecil  a  county 
gentleman  living  at  Burghley  near  Stamford  Northamptonshire. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  pages  who  attended  King  Henry  VIII 
on  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  and  he  subsequently  became  groom 
of  the  wardrobe  and  yeoman  of  the  robes  —  like  many  others 
among  the  country  gentry  he  was  greatly  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  monasteries.  William  was  educated  at  Grantham 
and  Stamford  Grammar  Schools  successively,  and  in  May  1535 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  S.  John's  College 
Cambridge  where  he  resided  for  six  A^ears  wdthout  taking  a 
degree.  —  To  the  great  annoyance  of  his  family ,  he  married 
while  an  undergraduate,  Mary  the  sister  of  his  friend  John 
Cheke^*  whose  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  college-beadle 
and  who  maintained  her  children  by  keeping  a  small  wine-shop 
in  Cambridge ^^.  This  imprudent  marriage  is  the  one  and  only 
trace  of  romance  in  Cecil's  life,  but  he  did  not  suffer  for  it  for 
his  wife  died  in  three  years,  on  Feb.  22.  1543.  The  child  born 
to  them  at  Cambidge  in  May  of  the  previous  year  became  the 
first  Lord  Exeter  ^^ 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  William  Cecil  married  the 
most  cultivated  woman  of  the  day,  a  certain  Mildred  Cooke 
whose  sister  was  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon.  For  some  years 
Cecil  was  secretary  to  the  Protector  Somerset  who  recognised 
him  as  being  a  very  capable  young  man.  Cecil  was  very 
prudent  and  never  attempted  to  push  himself  forward,   and  so 


^*  John  Gheke  a  distinguished  Scholar  became  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge  and  Tutor  to  Edward  VI 

'^  The  Great  Lord  Burghley.     Martin  Hume.     p.  7—11. 

'^  The  entries  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  afterwards  Lord  Exeter  —  and  of 
the  death  of  Mary  Cecil  are  to  be  found  in  the  Perpetual  Calendar  M.  S.  Hatfield. 
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after  having  been  patronised  in  succession  by  the  leaders  of 
Edward  Vl's  government ,  he  quietly  extricated  himself  from 
all  awkward  situations  such  as  the  lady  Jane  Grey  affair,  and 
continued  to  flourish  under  the  protection  of  Queen  Mary. 
As  Lord  Macaulay  remarks  "Burghley  never  had  any  aspirations 
for  the  crown  of  Martyrdom"  —  under  Mary,  be  and  his  wife 
conformed  to  Rome.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  they  became 
Anglicans  with  leanings  towards  Puritanism  —  "We  dont  blame 
Burghley  for  not  desiring  to  be  burnt,  but  it  is  a  stain  upon 
his  memory  that  for  differences  of  opinion  for  which  he  himself 
would  risk  nothing,  he,  in  the  day  of  his  power  took  away  wit- 
hout scruple  the  lives  of  others"^'.  No!  Burghley  was  not 
heroic,  yet  his  skill  in  the  art  of  taking  cover  which  had  guided 
him  safely  through  the  perils  of  two  troublesome  reign  and  his 
keen  scent  for  danger  did  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  steer 
England  safely  through  the  risks  of  a  third.  Without  being 
particularly  sensitive  as  to  the  methods  of  XVI  century  statecraft,, 
he  never  abetted  political  assassination.  He  never  took  pensions 
from  foreign  courts  nor  received  bribes,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  could  be  said  for  the  majority  of  European  statesmen 
of  his  day.  We  may  say  in  short  that  his  abilities  were 
precisely  those  which  keep  men  long  in  power.  If  he  had  been 
a  man  of  original  genius  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  poesible  for  him  to  have  kept  his  place  in  the 
council  under  three  successive  Tudor  sovereigns  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  kept  his  head.  There  was  no 
room  in  one  kingdom  for  an  Elizabeth  and  a  Richlieu.  What 
the  Queen  needed  was  a  moderate  cautious  flexible  minister, 
skilled  in  the  details  of  business,  competent  to  advise,  but  not 
aspiring  to  command  and  such  an  one  she  found  in  Burghley. 
—  And,  be  it  said  to  her  credit,  no  rival,  no  courtier  however 
clever,  was  able. to  shake  the  implicit  confidence  which  she  reposed 
in  her  trusty  servant.  She  chid  him  sometimes  sharply  and 
abused  him  in  strangely  unqueenly  language,  but  still  he  was 
always  the  man  of  all  others  whom  she  delighted  to  honour. 
For  him  alone  Elizabeth  relaxed  that  severe  etiquette  to  which 
she  was  so  unreasonably  attached  —  every  other  person  to  whom 
she  spoke  or  on  whom  fell  the  glance  of  her  eagle  eye  instantly 

*'  "Burghley  and  his  Times".     Essays.     Lord  Macaulay. 
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sank  on  one  knee  but  Burghley  becanse  of  his  gout  was  excused 
these  genutlexions.  For  him  too  a  chair  was  always  set  in 
the  Royal  presence,  and  there  the  old  statesman  sat  and  took 
his  ease ,  while  the  Howards ,  the  Talbots,  the  Cholmendeleys 
and  the  other  great  nobles  humbled  themselves  to  the  dust 
around  him.'^  —  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  without  a 
man  of  Burghleys  peculiar  gifts  at  her  side ,  Elizabeth  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  that  balance  as  regards  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  upon  which  England's  safety  at  that  time  so 
largely  depended.  —  The  Queen  and  her  minister  perfectly 
understood  each  other  —  and  although  his  gifts  were  not  of  the 
highest  order,  for  he  was  not  a  constructive  statesman  or  a 
pioneer  of  great  causes,  yet  by  his  moderation  and  tactfulness 
he  was  able  to  prevent  catastrophe  by  steering  a  middle  course 
and  therely  to  keep  the  great  Queen  upon  that  straight  path  up 
which  she  led  her  country  from  weakness  and  distraction  to 
unity  and  strength. 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  confronted  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  during  the  opening  years  of  her  reign,  and  among  other 
difficulties  the  financial  situation  was  truly  appalling.  —  Queen 
Mary  had  reigned  only  five  years  yet  in  that  time  the  annual 
expenditure  had  trebled  itself.  —  The  treasury  was  bankrupt, 
and  the  credit  of  the  (lovernement  so  low  that  it  had  to  pay 
fourteen  percent  for  its  loans.  But  there  was  nothing  to  show 
for  all  this  increased  expenditure.  Domestic  trades  were  stag- 
nant ,  vagrancy  and  pauperism  vere  widely  spread  and  the 
currency  utterly  disorganised  by  the  fraudulent  policy  of  suc- 
cessive governments  and  the  consequent  increase  of  clipping 
and  of  false  coinage  ^^.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  was  a 
difficult  matter  for  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  complete  reform 
of  the  existing  currency.  Conse(|uently  in  September  1560  the 
government  called  in  the  whole  currency  and  issued  a  new  set 
of  coins  It  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  but  it  was  so  care- 
fully arranged  that  it  was  accomplished  with  very  little  inconve- 
nience to  the  public  and  with  distinct  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  after  paying  all  expenses  these  was  a  net  profit  for 
the  Royal  Exchequer  of  £  14  203.    Little    or   nothing  was  said 

>«  Ibid. 

1^  "Social  England".    Vol,  III.    p.  360. 
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about  this  profit  to  the  government,  for  it  was  a  characteristic 
of  Elizabeth  that  she  was  able  to  make  a  profit  of  the  trans- 
action and  yet  to  get  the  credit  of  having  been  a  loser  by  it^". 
The  establishment  of  a  sound  currency  made  a  revival  of  in- 
dustry and  home  prosperity  at  least  possible  and  to  this  end 
the  Queen  did  her  utmost  to  stimulate  native  industries  and  in 
the  process  violoted  what  we  should  now  describe  as  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade.  Those  English  subjects  who  imported  goods 
in  English  vessels  and  Englishmen  who  used  foreign  ships  were 
excused  the  customs  due  from  aliens ,  while  in  some  trades 
Eno-lish  ships  were  given  a  complete  monopoly.  True,  these 
measures  were  not  merely  protective  in  the  modern  sense.  They 
aimed  also  at  encouraging  seamanship  partly  at  least  because 
Eno-lish  seamanship  was  one  of  the  bases  of  national  strength. 
On  the  same  principle  fishery  was  encouraged  and  that  not 
alone  hy  remission  of  custom  duties  in  the  case  of  English 
fishers  in  English  vessels,  but  also  byt  he  legislative  enforcement 
of  ecclesiastical  fasts.  Possibly  becouse  fish  is  so  easily  procured 
English  people  and  especially  the  poor  are  not  great  fisheaters, 
but  Queen  Elizabeth  was  determined  that  her  subjects  should 
eat  fish  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  and  so  it  was  enacted 
by  act  of  Parliament  that  all  persons  should  eat  fish  on  Fast 
davs  or  be  heavily  fined.  Is  is  noticeable  that  the  act  of  this 
Parliament  of  1563  entirely  disclaimed  any  religious  motive : 
The  order  to  keep  the  Church's  fasts  was  "not  for  any  super- 
stition to  be  maintained  in  the  choice  of  meats".  It  was  solely 
for  the  benefit  ol  the  fishtrade^^ 

The  importation  also  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  material  were  alike  discouraged.  There  w^as 
however  very  little  consistency  in  the  national  policy.  —  Wool 
is  a  raw  material:  but  to  forbid  its  exportation  would  have 
meant  the  ruin  of  one  of  England's  chief  industries  —  so  wool 
might  be  exported,  but  should  any  man  export  a  live  sheep  he 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  left  hand.  English  subjects 
moreover  had  to  wear  English  made  caps  and  all  male  persons 
of  six  years  and  upwards  had  to  wear  these  caps  every  Sunday 
and  Holy  day  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine.     And  what  is  more 

2"  Ibid.    p.  361. 

''^  "History  of  the  English  Church"   1558  —  16-25.    Frere.    chap.  VI.  p.  101. 
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there  was  no  (juestion  of  going  without  caps  altogther  for  to 
go  out  of  doors  bare  headed  on  a  Sunday  or  Holydav  was  also 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  one  mark. 

As  time  went  on  many  of  these  restrictions  had  to  be 
modified.  In  1567  the  town  of  Maidstone  petitioned  Parliament 
to  be  allowed  to  have  foreign  settlers  in  their  midst.  The  petition 
was  granted  probably  owing  largely  to  the  Queen's  influence  who 
thereby  gave  a  proof  of  her  far-seeing  wisdom,  for  England 
derived  immense  advantages  from  the  coming  of  the  aliens. 
Thus  the  thread  industry  first  started  at  Maidstone  by  foreigners 
flourished  for  three  hundred  years  —  The  manufacture  of  lace 
too  first  introduced  by  refugees  from  Valenciennes  soon  spread 
throughout  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Northampton- 
shire. Other  immigrants  introduced  the  making  of  lace  at 
Honiton  in  Devonshire.  Silkweaving  was  also  brought  into 
England  by  the  French  Huguenots  as  well  as  parchment  and 
needle  making  by  immigrants  from  the  Netherlands.  Among 
the  many  indications  of  the  extaordinary  growth  of  English 
commerce  under  the  very  capable  rule  of  Queen  Elizabeth  two 
facts  may  be  mentioned,  and  first  of  all  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

Gi-resham  was  a  merchant  and  the  ablest  financier  of  the 
age  who  had  helped  Queen  Elizabeth  by  negotiatings  loans  in 
Antwerp  on  terms  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  the  Royal  finances. 
While  a  resident  in  the  low  countries  Gresham  had  noticed 
that  commercial  life  was  conducted  there  far  more  comfortably 
than  in  England.  —  Hitherto  the  London  merchants  had  carried 
on  their  exchange  transactions  in  Lombard  street  in  the  open 
air,  but  in  1566  Gresham  erected  a  building  on  the  same  plan 
as  he  had  seen  in  the  Netherlands  —  an  open  collonade  with 
shops  around  it  and  a  large  central  hall-^.  But  although 
Gresham  presented  the  Exchange  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
although  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Queen  for  his  genero- 
sity, yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  gift  did  not  entail  the  least  personal 
self  sacrifice,  for  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  Gresham  amply 
re-embursed  himself  by  the  rents  of  the  shops.  Thomas  Gresham 
was    a    shrewd   business    man    and    the    building    of   the  Royal 

-^  The  Exchange  was  burnt  in  the  great  Fire  of  1666.  The  second 
Exchange  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  burnt  down  in  1838. 
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Exchange  was  one  of  of  his  most  succeesful  speculations.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Gresham's  Exchange  by 
Q,ueen  Elizabeth  that  she  presented  the  city  with  the  famous 
pearl  sword  which  is  carried  before  the  lord  major  on  the  day 
of  his  inauguration  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  other  illustration  of  the  growing 
wealth  of  England  is  the  fact  thad  when  the  government 
wanted  to  borrow  in  1569  they  were  able  for  the  first  time  in 
English  history  to  obtain  the  loan  in  England  itself  instead  of 
having  to  apply  to  foreign  capitalists.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
before,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  had  written  from  France 
that  Elizabeth  had  gained  such  reputation  that  she  was  more 
dreaded  and  esteemed  abroad  than  her  sister  was,  with  all  her 
great  marriage  and  alliance-^.  —  Of  these  facts  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  extremely  proud,  and  well  she  might  be,  since  on  her  accession 
she  had  found  the  country  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  the 
national  industries  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Now  owing  to  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers 
knew  how,  both  as  regards  religion  and  politics,  to  steer  a  middle 
course  which  would  alienate  none  but  a  small  minority  of  ex- 
tremists England  was  soon  able  to  present  a  united  front  to 
her  foreign  foes :  and  as  far  as  defence  was  concerned  this  was 
all  she  had  to  do.  for  as  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  reported 
in  1557  "'the  English  forces  are  capable  to  resist  any  invasion 
from  abroad  provided  there  be  union  within  the  kingdom"'^'. 
Unfortunately  for  Elizabeth's  peace  loving  policy,  the  young- 
England  of  her  day  was  not  content  with  the  defensive  and 
the  real  trouble  of  Burghley  and  the  government  was  therefore 
to  guard  against  the  retaliation  into  which  other  governments 
were  provoked  by  English  aggressiveness.  No  picture  is  more 
popular  with  the  majority  of  Englishmen  than  that  of  Eliza- 
bethan England  standing  bravely  at  bay  against  Papal  plots 
and  Spanish  Armadas,  but  it  is  quite  a  misleading  picture  for 
in  reality  England  was  the  aggressor  and  few  monarchs  would 
have  borne  protracted  provocation  with  the  extraordinary  patience 
of  Philip  II. 

"England  in  the  XVI    century    rarely  missed  a  chance  of 
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annoying  her  rivals  and  she  used  her  opportunities  with  con- 
summate skill.  Elizabeth's  caution  was  mingled  with  the 
daring  of  her  people  and  they  accepted  risks  w^hich  she  refused. 
She  preferred  as  she  herself  expressed  it  "to  wage  war  under- 
hand". Volunteers  stopped  into  the  open  breach  whenever  the 
Dutch  or  the  Huguenots  called  for  help  but  they  had  to  act 
on  their  one  responsibility  and  could  not  count  on  any  assistance 
from  the  Queen  if  they  failed.  Again  if  a  Spanish  treasure 
ship  was  seized.  Her  Majesty  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
secretly  share  the  spoil,  but  if  the  English  sailors  were  caught 
and  hanged  as  pirates.  Elizabeth  did  not  interfere,  for  she 
was  at  peace  with  her  dearly  loved  brother  in  law  the  King 
of  Spain.  She  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with  France  while 
her  subjects  enlisted  under  Huguenot  standards  and  took  their 
chance  of  execution  as  well  as  of  death  in  battle"  ^s.  Ofcourse 
this  procedure  seems  to  us  very  remarkable,  but  in  the  XVI 
'"century  these  was  nothing  at  all  unusual  about  it.  Indeed 
there  were  two  conditions  which  made  it  quite  easy  to  run  with 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds"  firstly  the  tacit  understanding 
that  governments  were  not  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  their 
subjects  so  long  at  they  acted  in  a  private  capacity  —  and 
secondly  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  the  sport-loving  English- 
man for  any  adventurous  enterprise  which  was  either  anti-papal 
or  anti-spanish.  As  to  foreign  policy  generally.  Elizabeth  had 
her  one  peculiar  line  of  action.  She  could  not  hope  to  streng- 
then herself  against  France  and  Scotland  by  an  alliance  with 
Spain  for  to  marry  Philip  II  even  if  the  Pope  would  have 
allowed  it ,  would  not  only  have  been  dangerously  unpopular 
in  England,  but  would  have  meant  the  surrender  of  her  claim 
to  the  throne  into  his  hands ,  and  therefore  she  was  compelled 
to  agree  to  a  peace  with  France  without  the  retrocession  of 
Calais ,  which  she  did  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis 
April  2.  1559.  At  the  same  time  she  was  very  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  permanent  alliance  between  France  and 
Spain,  consequently  her  policy  was  to  play  the  one  off  against 
the  other.  Moreover  Elizabeth  did  not  wish  to  risk  any  chance 
of  the  establishment  of  France  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  hope 
that  the  difficulty  in  that  direction  might  be  got  over  hy  Philip 
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consenting  to  give  the  Netherlands  some  form  of  constitutional 
government. 

But  the  successful  carrying  out  of  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy 
—  especially  as  regards  the  Netherlands  was  no  easy  matter. 
She  was  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  war,  for  war  was  very 
expensive  and  would  mean  ,  as  she  knew  well  a  severe  check 
to  all  industrial  enterprise.  She  therefore  decided  to  conduct 
her  foreign  policy  in  a  way  which  would  incur  no  risks  and 
give  her  personally  a  good  deal  of  innocent  amusement. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Don  John  of  Austria  (October 
1578)  the  Due  d'Alencon  brother  and  heir  presumptive  of 
Henry  III  of  France  had  been  invited  by  the  Belgian  nobles  to 
become  their  Protector ,  and  William  of  Orange  in  his  anxiety 
for  Union  had  accepted  their  nominee.  Alencon  was  to  furnish 
1200  French  troops  and  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  although 
the  French  King  ostensibly  disapproved  of  his  brothers  action,  he 
would  ultimately  give  him  open  support.  How  then  was 
Elizabeth  deal  with  this  new  combination?  The  protectorship 
of  Alencon  might  eventually  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the 
Netherlands  to  France,  a  result  which  she  was  very  anxious  to 
avoid.  At  first  she  thought  of  offering  her  own  protection  which 
William  of  Orange  would  have  much  preferred,  but  upon  further 
reflection  she  determined  not  to  depart  from  her  policy  of 
friendliness  towards  Philip ,  and  besides  which  such  a  course 
would  be  distinctly  rude  to  Alencon  and  might  irritate  the 
King  of  France.  She  would  therefore  pursue  a  different  plan. 
She  would  try  whether  she  could  not  put  Alencon  in  harness, 
so  too  speak  and  make  him  do  her  work.  One  means  of 
effecting  this  would  be  to  allow  him  generous  subsidies ,  but 
that  would  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  and  Elizabeth  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  spend  money  unless  absolutely  necessary  — 
and  so  she  decided  to  revive  the  marriage  comedy  now  to  be 
played  positively  for  the  last  time ,  the  lady  being  forty  five 
and  her  fiance  twentyfour.  The  match  with  Alencon  had  been 
proposed  six  years  before.  It  had  lately  slumbered  but 
Elizabeth  was  sure  that  she  would  have  no  difficulty  what, 
ever  in  whistling  him  back  again.  She  was  right,  for  after 
tedious  negotiations  protracted  for  six  months  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  English  court  August  1579,    "He  was  an  undersized  man 
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with  an  oversized  head  —  dreadfully  ugly  —  with  a  face 
deeply  scared  by  small  pox  —  a  nose  of  crimson  hue  ending  in 
a  knob  that  made  it  look  like  two  noses  and  a  loud  croaking 
voice  owing  to  which  ])eculiarity  Elizabeth  playfully  but  rather 
rudely  dubbed  him  her  frog"^''.  This  first  visit  was  a  short 
one  but  the  Queen  was  affectionate  in  her  manner  and  the 
young  man  went  away  hopeful  of  success.  In  November  a 
marriage  treaty  was  actually  drawn  up  and  only  needed  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  —  but  here  was  the  difficulty  —  The 
protestant  ieeling  in  the  country  was  utterly  adverse  to  the  Queen 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  consequently  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  delay  of  two  months  during  which  time 
Elizabeth  undertook  to  persuade  her  subjects.  Two  months 
passed  but  nothing  was  done.  At  last  in  1581  Alencon  again 
came  to  England  and  was  received  by  the  Queen  with  every 
appearance  of  affection.  She  discoursed  with  him  about  every 
thing  except  the  exact  date  of  their  wedding.  But  just  then  an  envoy 
was  sent  from  France  to  ask  for  a  definite  answer,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Ambassadors  from  the  Netherlands  also  arrived 
pressing  Alengon  to  return  there  immediately  to  be  installed 
Protector.  Elizabeth  saw  in  the  arrival  of  this  embassy  a  good 
way  out  of  a  situation  wich  was  becoming  decidedly  awkward 
—  she  accordingly  added  her  pressure  though  as  she  said  regret- 
fully, to  that  of  the  Ambassadors.  But  unfortunately  Alencon 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  his  brother  to  leave  England  except 
as  a  married  man.  Alencon  then  hinted  at  Breach  of  promise 
reprisals  and  even  tried  to  intermediate  Elizabeth  by  threatening 
that  his  brother  would  ally  himself  with  the  King  of  Spain? 
but  she  only  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  that  she  could  have 
a  Spanish  alliance  any  moment  she  liked,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact ,  was  perfectly  true.  At  length  Alencon  gave  way. 
In  the  gallery  at  Greenwich  Palace  he  told  the  Queen  that  "he 
would  rather  be  cut  into  little  pieces  than  not  marry  her  and 
so  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  world".  So  saying  he  burst 
into  tears :  whereopun  the  Queen  very  kindly  lent  him  her  hand- 
kerchief that  he  might  wipe  his  eyes^^  Never  in  history  was 
there  a  more  budicrous  and  bewildering  situation  —  At  last  in 
Feb.  1582  with   the    aid   of  Burghley   the    Due    d'Alencon    was 
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with  difticultj  hustled  out  of  the  country  on  the  plea  that  his 
presence  was  so  needed  in  the  Netherlands  that  his  instant 
departure  thither  was  imperative.  No  sooner  had  he  gone 
than  Elizabeth  declared  that  "she  would  give  £  1000000  that 
her  dear  frog  should  again  be  swimming  in  the  Thames  and  not  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Netherlands.  Now  the  whole  episode  of 
Alencon's  marriage  is  only  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  writ 
large  in  one  particular  in.stance  —  She  was  merely  saving  time 
by  balancing  France  against  Spain  without  allowing  either  of 
these  to  win  from  the  other  —  She  knew  too,  although  others 
did  not  that  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  Alencon  from  France  was 
the  chief  motive  of  French  interference  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
above  all  the  knew  that  if  she  helped  France  to  expel  Spain 
from  the  low  countries  success  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  French  leader.  She  had  seen 
the  French  leader  and  her  private  opinion  of  her  frog  was  that 
he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  leadership  of  any  kind  under  any 
circumstances.  In  the  meantime  by  her  hesitation  and  flirtation 
she  gained  her  end  —  The  unfortunate  Alencon  went  to  the 
Netherlands  discredited  and  soon  showed  himself  a  mere  adven- 
turer and  not  by  any  means  a  clever  one,  trying  to  seize  for 
himself  the  towns  he  had  come  to  defend,  until  he  was  ignomi- 
niously  expelled  from  Antwerp.  He  died  May  1585,  But 
Elizabeth  played  her  part  in  the  comedy  to  the  very  end  by 
arraying  herself  in  deep  mourning  and  describing  herself  to  the 
French  Ambassador  Mauvissiere  as  "a  forlorn  widow".  Queen 
Elizabeth's  foreign  policy  was  fashioned  by  her  and  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  strifting  needs  of  the  diplomatic 
situation.  Very  often,  as  in  the  Alencon  affair  it  appeared  in- 
tensely absurd  and  rather  childish,  but  seen  from  this  distance 
of  well  nigh  four  hundred  years  it  strikes  one  nevertheless  as 
extremely  clever.  True ,  inspite  of  compromise  and  j)revari 
cation  her  policy  constituted  a  serious  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  others  but  on  the  grounds  of  national  and  religions 
interests  Elizabeth  honestly  believed  this  aggressiveness  to  be 
necessary,  if  England  was  ever  to  become  a  first  rate  state, 
and  this,  she  was  determined  that  her  country  should  one  day  be. 
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Mary,  Queen   of  Scots, 


"Elisabeth  wurde  der  Hammer,  urn  nicht 
Ambos  zu  warden"  (Marcks). 


Lecture  II. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  V  wished  for  a  book  of  history, 
he  was  wont  to  say  to  his  servant.  "Give  me  my  liar".  He 
knew,  as  we  do,  to  what  a  large  extent  truth  may  be  hidden 
and  facts  distorted  through  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  — 
and  certainly  of  no  part  of  modern  history  is  this  more  true 
than  of  that  which  treats  of  the  life  and  death  of  Mary. 
Queen  of  Scots:  no  one  has  recieved  more  indiscriminate  sym- 
pathy and  more  indiscriminate  censure  than  she ,  and  what  is 
stranger  still  controversy  which  has  raged  around  her  memory 
for  these  many  years  seems  to  be  without  linality.  Now  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  story  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  in  our  minds  as  to  what  led  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
her  peace-loving  inclinations  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Scotland.  That  point  is  of  great  importance  and  it 
is  easily  explained. 

"Scotland-'  as  a  modern  historian  has  expressed  it,  "was  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  England's  safety"  i.  Although  England 
could  hold  her  own  upon  the  sea,  she  dreaded  the  prospect  of 
a  French  invasion  upon  the  frontier  of  a  land  where  catholic 
and  feudal  forces  afforded  good  ground  for  an  attack.  England's 
apprehension  was  not  groundless  for  at  Cateau  Cambresis  where 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France  had  been 
signed  in  1559  facts  had  come  to  light  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  French  had  relinguished  their  designs  on  Italy  only 
to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the  British  Isles  if  given  a 
favourable  opportunity.  —  Moreover  at  the  tournament  on  June 
30  of  that  same  year  when  the  French  king  Henry  II  tilted 
against  the  Scottish  knight  Montgomery,  and  recieved  his  death 
wound,  the  Royal  arms  of  England  were  quartered  with  those 
of  France  and  Scotland-.     It  is  certain   too   that  Mary  Stuart 
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on  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  Francis  had  been  persuaded 
bv  his  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
to  secretly  convey  the  crown  matrimonial  of  Scotland  as  a  free 
gift  to  France,  annulling  thereby  the  stipulation  for  Scotlands 
independance.  Thus  French  domination  in  Scotland,  —  not 
unnatural  since  the  Regent  i\Iary  of  Guise  was  herself  French 
—  became  a  cause  of  grievance  to  the  Scottish  people  as  well 
as  a  real  menace  to  the  English  government.  The  great  seal 
of  Scotland  had  been  entrusted  to  a  Frenchman  named  Roubay 
and  D'Oyssel  the  French  ambassador  was  actually  the  Queen 
Regent's  prime  minister.  But  what  helped  more  than  anything 
else  to  stir  up  resentment  against  French  domination  was  the 
Scottish  reformation  which  was  begining  to  show  itself  violently 
anti-catholic  and  anti-French  under  the  rigorous  leadership  of 
John  Knox.  When  therefore  all  the  chief  fortresses  except 
Edinburgh  were  garrisoned  with  French  troops,  and  when 
Scotland  was  treated  as  if  it  were  a  province  of  France,  a 
popular  link  was  inevitably  forged  beween  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  had  their  Parliament,  but  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ruling  power  of  the  kingdom  was  not  the 
parliament  but  the  nobility.  The  Scotish  monarchy  had  long 
been  the  weakest  in  Europe  and  these  undisciplined  chieftains 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  fight  with  one  another 
had  never  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  oppose  the  crown  whenever 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  their 
independance.  The  first  and  wisest  of  the  Jameses  had  been 
murdered  by  the  nobles  for  his  successful  assertion  of  regal 
power.  The  third  had  earned  the  same  fate  by  slighting  them. 
The  fifth ,  Mary  Stuart's  father  had  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
due  to  their  persistent  thwarting.  It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore that  these  masterful  nobles  resented  bitterly  the  influence 
of  the  Guises  in  the  Queen  Regent's  government,  especially 
since  the  shaking  off  of  the  Papal  yoke  had  not  deepened  their 
religious  instincts  but  merely  unchained  their  wild  and  rebellious 
propensities. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  only  been  on  the  thone  two  months 
when  she  was  approached  by  these  Scottish  Lords  upon  the 
subject  of  an  Anglo -Scotch  agreement  —  but  as  everyone 
knew,  their  agitation  was  being  carried  on  inspite  of  the  monarchy 
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and  in  open  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  Regent.  This 
fact  then  in  itself  was  deeply  distasteful  to  Elizabeth,  but  still 
circumstances  seemed  to  be  forcing  her  into  an  alliance  with 
these  chieftains  of  whese  tactics  she  strongly  disapproved  and 
whose  inbred  disloyality  she  detested. 

No  one  was  more  alive  to  the  momentous  issues  that 
Elizabeth's  trusty  adviser  William  Cecil  J^ord  Burghley.  He 
was  fully  aware  that  should  the  Queen  of  England  countenance 
the  rebel  movement  of  the  Scottish  Lords  it  would  place  her 
in  a  very  awkward  position,  even  making  her  a  traitor  to  her 
own  order.  But  still  the  alternative  was  equally  perilous  for 
if  she  refused  her  assistance ,  the  Guises  would  make  Scotland 
French  and  with  their  catholic  and  legitimate  arguments 
possibly  even  undermine  her  throne,  —  and  yet  the  English 
people  did  not  desire  war  with  France  and  the  interests  of 
Elizabeth's  religious  settlement,  of  her  foreign  policy  and  of 
the  financial  situation  made  a  period  of  peace  imperative. 
What  then  was  she  to  do  ?  Fortunately  the  loose  ideas  which 
governed  the  mutual  relations  of  states  in  the  XVI*''  century 
allowed  an  amazing  latitude  of  offensive  action  under  the  cloak 
of  friendship.  Charles  V  had  told  Henry  VIII  that  even  invasion 
by  a  thousand  troops  was  "too  contemptible  with  such  great 
princes,  to  be  a  cause  of  war'-^.  Elizabeth  accordingly  proposed 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  laxity  and  to  stretch  monarchical 
etiquette  to  its  utmost  limit.  Thus  she  denied  that  the  Scottish 
Lords  were  rebels,  which  in  her  own  mind  she  certainly  consi- 
dered them ,  and  inorder  to  avert  the  hostility  of  the  king  of 
Spain  she  carefully  pointed  out  to  him  that  her  proposed  inter- 
vention in  Scottish  affairs  was  merely  to  defend  herself 
against  the  Guises,  who  if  not  checked  would  not  only  destroy 
the  independence  of  of  Scotland  and  of  England,  but  would  also 
most  assuredly  threaten  Philip's  own  position  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Scotch  she  maintained  were  only  acting  in  selfdefence, 
and  she  was  protecting  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  her  own 
country  from  French  invasion.  It  was  a  clever  argument 
for  which  there  was  certainly  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  In  the 
meanwhile  however  the  "Lords  of  the  congregation"  as  the 
Scottish   chieftains    called  themselves .    had   acted  on  their  own 
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initiative.  They  entered  Edinburgh  and  deposed  the  Queen  mother 
Mary  of  Guise  from  the  regency  Jan.  1560.  About  a  month 
later  Feb.  27.  the  treaty  of  Berwich  was  concluded  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Scottish  Lords  for  "the  defence  of  the  ancient 
rights  and  liberty  of  their  country'  the  Queen  of  England 
undertaking  on  her  part  to  send  an  army  into  Scotland  to  drive 
out  the  French,  The  Scottish  Lords  binding  themselves  on  their 
part  to  resist  any  closer  union  between  Scotland  and  France 
than  that  which  already  existed  by  reason  of  Mary  Stuarts 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin.  As  for  the  Guises,  owing  to  their 
hopeless  unpreparedness  for  war,  they  were  reduced  to  the  sorry 
expedient  of  pretending  not  to  notice  what  Elizabeth  was  doing. 
The  Queen  mother  was  hemmed  in  by  foes  at  Leith  but  the  French 
were  unable  to  send  her  any  help  until  July.  That  was  too 
late  to  be  of  service,  for  Mary  of  Guise  died  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  and  early  in  the  following  month  the  Guise  party  in  Scot- 
land had  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  by  which  the 
English  and  the  rebel  Lords  gained  everything  they  wanted. 
All  French  troops  save  120  men  were  to  be  sent  back  to  France, 
no  Frenchman  was  to  hold  an  important  office  in  the  Scottish 
government,  and,  until  Mary  Stuart  returned  the  government 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  twelve  nobles  of  whom 
she  could  choose  seven  and  the  Scottish  parliament  five.  The 
fortifications  of  Leith  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  quartering 
of  the  arms  of  England  to  be  abandoned  by  Mary  and  the 
French  King  Francis  II. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  1560,  and  it  is  about 
that  time  when  the  long  duel  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Hurried  away  to  France 
when  a  child  of  barely  six  years  old,  Mary  naturally  became  more 
French  than  Scotch  but  "whose  fault  was  it  except  that  of  the 
Scottish  people  themselves  that  they  consigned  their  Queen  at 
a  tender  age  to  the  care  and  training  of  one  of  the  worst 
schools  of  moral  and  political  education  in  Europe"?*  Under 
the  gaidance  of  her  governess  Madame  Parois  she  was  soon  able 
to  vie  in  accomplishments,  if  not  in  learning,  with  her  cousins 
of  the  house  of  Tudor.  But  the  importance  of  her  position, 
surrounded  as  she  was  from  her  cradle  with  the  pomp  of  royalty 
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seems  soon  to  have  robbed  her  of  the  healthful  vivacity  of  child- 
hood. Indeed  this  is  very  noticeable  in  the  famous  portrait  of 
her  which  formerly  hung  in  the  Royal  gallery  at  Fontainbleau. 
She  is  represented  in  her  XIV.  year,  her  complexion  is  clear 
and  delicate  but  somewhat  pale,  the  colour  of  her  pair  and 
eyebrows  is  dark  auburn  but  the  expression  natural  to  that 
ioyous  period  of  life  is  absent,  her  demeanour  is  too  grave 
too  dignified^.  Only  two  years  later  she  was  married  with 
gorgeous  ceremony  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  to  the 
Dauphin  Francis,  a  tall  sickly  youth  of  about  her  own  age. 
The  next  year  on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  she  became  Queen  of 
France  and  inspite  of  her  husbands  extreme  delicacy  that  year 
was  probably  the  happiest  time  of  her  life.  But  it  was  all 
too  brief  for  on  December  5.  15G1  Francis  died  having  reigned 
just  twelve  months  and  Mary  had  to  take  the  subordinate  position 
of  a  Queen  Dowager.  As  Charles  IX.  was  a  boy  of  toen  years 
old  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  long  minority.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  country  was  to  be  governed  by  the  Queen  mother  Catherine 
de  Medici ,  the  King  of  Navarre ,  and  Montmorenci  constable 
of  France.  Although  not  unkind  to  her  it  is  probable  that 
Catherine  had  no  great  love  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  -—  never- 
theless it  was  with  distinct  regret  that  the  widow  of  eighteen 
years  turned  from  the  gay  land  of  her  adoption  to  the  grey 
land  of  her  birth,  where  during  her  absence  of  twelve  years 
her  religion  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust  and  her  mother 
brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Indeed  it  was  only  after 
Catherine  de  Medici  had  rejected  a  proposal  for  her  marriage 
with  Charles  IX.  and  had  foiled  another  for  the  hand  of  Don 
Carlos  that  Mary  made  up  her  mind  to  return  to  Scotland. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  even  that  forbidding  shore  was  better 
than  France  under  the  strict  control  of  a  mother  in  law  like 
Catherine  de  Medici. 

Having  stipulated  for  personal  freedom  of  worship  in  return 
for  her  willingness  to  respect  the  established  protestantism. 
Mary  trusted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Catholic  Gordons  with  Lord 
Huntly  at  their  head  and  looked  forward  to  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Fdinburo-h.     She    little    knew  how  feeble  her  friends  were 
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or  how  strong  her  enemies   had   became  under  the  tutorship  of 
the  great  protestant  Champion  John  Knox. 

In  her  ignorance  too  Mary  unwisely  imagined  that  she 
could  now  afford  to  be  less  complacent  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  explained,  it  is  true  that  the  assumption  of  the  Royal  arms 
of  England  by  the  late  king  of  France  was  a  mistake  on  his 
})art,  but  she  refused  either  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 
or  —  which  was  still  more  serious  —  to  acknowledge  explicitly 
Queen  Elizabeths  right  to  the  English  throne.  Who  it  was  who 
tutored  Mary  Stuart  in  this  reckless  policy  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  of  course  so  long  as  she  took  this  line,  Elizabeth  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  give  her  a  passport  through  England  as 
she  requested.  The  Queen  of  England  however  indignantly 
refused  to  act  upon  what  Camden  tells  as  was  the  Earl  of  Moray's 
suggestion  viz  to  intercept  her  cousin's  passage  on  the  high  seas. 
Mary  landed  at  Leith  in  a  dense  chill  fog  on  August  16.  1561.  — 
Her  intention  had  been  to  proceed  immediately  to  Holy-rood,  but 
as  nothing  been  prepared  there  for  her  reception  she  was  obliged 
to  stay  at  Leith  for  some  hours  before  continuing  her  journey. 
Nothing  could  be  inagined  much  more  gloomy  than  the  half 
furnished  Palace  of  Holyrood,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  for  fault 
finding.  It  was  her  policy  to  be  pleased  with  everything  even 
with  "the  five  or  six  hundred  ragamuffins  of  the  town  who  gave 
her  a  concert  of  the  vilest  fiddles  and  little  rebecs  as  bad  as 
they  can  be  in  that  country,  accompanied  by  psalm  singing  so 
wretchedly  out  of  tune  that  nothing  could  be  worse'"  ^.  These 
solemn  seranaders  w^ere  the  choir  of  the  congregation  whom  John 
Knox  describes  as  a  company  of  honest  men  who  with  instru- 
ments of  music  and  musicians  gave  their  salutations  at  her 
chamber  window^.  The  Queen's  chamber,  unlukily  for  her.  being 
on  the  ground  floor.  At  first  Mary  was  somewhat  impressed 
and  probably  susprised  by  the  friendliness  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
letters,  but  her  patience  soon  gave  way  when  she  heard  that 
during  Elizabeth's  serious  illness  in  1562  only  one  voice  in  the 
English  council  had  been  raised  in  favour  of  her  succession. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  she  should  have  resented  the 
ignoring    of  her   claim   in   favour  of  the  parliamentary  title  of 
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the  lady  Katherine  Grey  ^  but  it  was  exceedingly  foolish  of  her 
to  threaten  the  English  government  with  violent  measures  if 
her  claim  was  not  admitted.  But  at  this  time  Maitland  of 
Lethington  and  her  other  protestant  councillors  were  as  busy- 
intriguing  for  her  succession  as  was  Mary  herself.  Should  any 
real  unpleasantness  arise  owing  to  their  policy  they  were  quite 
capable  of  trying  to  clear  themselves  by  laying  the  whole  blame 
upon  their  youthful  sovereign.  But  Mary  did  not  know  this  — 
she  trusted  implicitly  to  the  loyalty  of  her  solemn  advisers, 
her  eyes  not  being  opened  to  the  worth  of  it  even  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Scottisch  parliament  to  grant  her  any  allowance, 
thus  making  her  always  dependent  upon  her  French  income  and 
actually  forced  on  one  occasion  to  pawn  her  jewels. 

If  Mary  Stuart  was  popular  in  Scotland  during  the  first 
week  of  her  arrval  there  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  said,  for  when 
on  Sunday  August  24.  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood  there  was  instant  outcry  among  the  extreme  protestants 
about  the  court,  Lord  Lindsay  and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  crying 
plainly  that  "the  idolater  priest  shall  die  the  death".  It  is 
true  that  Mary  had  stipulated  before  she  left  France  for  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion,  but  no  considerations  of  this 
kind  were  of  any  weight  with  people  inflamed  by  the  wild 
rhetoric  of  John  Knox.  —  With  the  instincts  of  a  high  spirited 
woman  Mary  recognised  in  Knox  her  one  implacable  foe  ,  and 
determined  to  meet  him  face  to  face  without  delay.  On  the 
following  Tuesday  that  famous  interview  took  place  in  the  council 
chamber.  —  It  was  her  policy  to  conciliate  Knox  as  far  as 
possible ,  but  no  amount  of  eloquence  on  his  part  could  induce 
her  to  give  up  her  religion.  —  Perhaps  we  see  Knox  at  his 
worst  on  that  occasion  "he  was  too  busy"  he  told  her  with  grave 
mockery  "to  whisper  his  mind  in  her  Grace's  ear ,  or  bear  the 
tales  of  what  men  said  of  her".  Amazed,  hurt  and  angry  at 
such  an  insolent  reception  of  her  studied  gentleness,  the  Queen 
turned  her  back  on  him  and  the  interview  was  ended. 

Very  soon  a  new  cause  of  irritation  arose  with  the  important 
question  of  Mary's  marriage. 


^  Vide  Appendix  I. 
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The  English  Roman  Catholics  were  very  anxious  that  the 
candidate  should  be  Lord  Darnley,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  who  through  his  mother  was  nearly  connected  with  the 
House  of  Tudor  —  Mary  herself  would  have  preferred  Don  Carlos 
for  a  husband ,  but  she  had  never  seen  him  and  had  probably 
little  idea  that  he  was  a  semi-imbecile  and  still  less  that  after 
his  accident  in  1562  he  had  become  at  intervals  a  raving 
homicidal  maniac^".  The  young  Lord  Darnley  was  at  the  time 
in  England  and  it  was  only  after  some  hesitation  that  Elizabeth 
permitted  him  to  go  to  Edinburgh.  —  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  permission  would  never  have  been  given  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Queen's  fear  that  Mary  might  possibly  marry  her 
favourite  Leicester.  Darnley  was  introduced  to  the  court  at 
Holyrood  on  Feb.  18.  1565.  It  was  on  both  sides  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight  and  in  three  or  four  months  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Darnley  were  married. 

Owing  solely  to  the  fact  that  Mary  had  married  a  man 
of  the  same  religion  as  herself,  her  unpopularity  became  intense 
so  much  so  that  Moray  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
and  others  seized  upon  it  as  a  suitable  pretext  for  inciting  the 
protestants  to  rebellion.  Unfortunately  the  marriage  was  by 
no  means  a  happy  one.  —  Darnley  was  extremely  arrogant  and 
from  the  very  first  there  were  frequent  jars.  Mary  herself  also 
as  soon  as  she  was  married  was  seized  with  an  apparently 
sudden  resolve  to  make  herself  absolute  and  the  admirable  tact- 
fulness  which  had  marked  her  conduct  since  her  arrival  in 
Scotland  was  set  aside.  Thus  she  turned  with  fury  upon  those 
whom  she  considered  responsible  for  the  rebellion.  Moray 
was  proclained  a  rebel  with  others,  for  siding  with  and 
encouraging  the  fanatical  John  Knox.  It  is  absurd  to  blame 
Mary  for  her  action ,  it  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  feel 
indignant  —  but  considering  the  strength  of  the  protestant 
feeling  around  her  it  was  unwise.  Moray  fled  to  England  but 
his  reception  there  was  by  no  means  as  cordial  as  he  expected. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  even  if  she  had  been  personally  in  sympathy 
with  him  which  she  certainly  was  not,  dared  not  give  him  much 
encouragement  in  as  much  as  France  threatened  to  declare  war 
should  England  intervene  by  force  of  arms  on  behalf  of  Moray 
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and  the  rebel  Lords.  The  Queen  of  Scots  had  struck  hard 
and  in  season,  and  possibly  matters  might  have  turned  out  very 
differently  from  what  they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  an  obstacle 
to  a  successful  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  person  of  the 
stranger  David  Rizzio. 

This  man,  originally  principal  bass  singer  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Holyrood  was  in  1564  appointed  Mary's  French  secre- 
tary. —  He  was  a  far  abler  man  than  Darnley  and  as  her  hus- 
band's incompetence  grew  clearer  to  her  she  gave  him  the  place 
in  her  council  which  Darnley  ought  naturally  to  have  occupied. 
Gradually  Rizzio  superseded  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  chief 
secretary,  Lord  Morton  as  Chancellor,  and  Darnley  as  the 
Queen's  most  intimate  friend.  That  Mary's  relations  with 
Rizzio  were  guilty  is  doubtless  a  bareless  calumny  but  that 
they  were  excessively  foolish  is  indisputable .  and  being  a  man 
of  low  origin  he  assumed  a  manner  to  the  court  and  even  to 
the  Queen  herself  so  insolent  as  to  almost  coerce  his  rivals  into 
conspiracy  against  him  while  Darnleys  indignation  at  being 
practically  ousted  from  his  wife's  council  was  a  most  useful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Mary's  enemies. 

Darnley  thereupon  put  himself  into  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  Lords  who  in  return  for  their  restoration  promised 
to  procure  for  him  the  crown  matrimonial  for  which  he  longed 
and  which  his  wife  refused  to  give  him.  Events  moved  quickly 
and  David  Rizzio  w^as  stabbed  to  death  in  the  Queen's  presence 
on  March  9.  15(36.  When  the  excitement  had  subsided  Mary 
who  knew  how  to  manage  Darnley  wormed  out  of  him  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  in  consequence  of  which  James  Douglas 
Earl  of  Morton  was  outlawed  and  fled  to  Berwick.  But  as  far 
as  Mary  was  concerned  she  was  merely  falling  in  to  Scylla 
whilst  trying  to  avoid  Charybdis,  for  no  sooner  had  Morton 
gone  than  Moray  and  the  other  exiled  Lords  returned  to  Scot- 
land and  together  with  the  Earls  of  Athol  and  Bothwell  formed 
the  Scottish  ministry.  As  for  Darnley,  he  had  merely  been 
made  use  of  as  a  means  of  destroying  Rizzio  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  same  pow^erless  position  as  before.  On  Wednesday 
June  19.  1566  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  the  Queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son  and  the  happy  tidings  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  Stuart  of  Scotland  were  dulv  announced  bv  the  ringino; 
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of  bells  and  the  discharge  of  the  castle  guns.  But  so  far  from 
strengthening  the  throne  it  was  only  the  signal  for  another 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  to  bring  Mary's  reign  to  a 
close  as  quickly  as  possible  before  the  conclusion  of  her  twenty 
fifth  year.  "Twenty  five  was  the  age  at  which  the  sovereigns 
of  Scotland  were  priveleged  to  revoke  all  crown  grants  conceded 
by  their  Regents  in  their  minority.  —  The  grants  made  by  the 
Duke  de  Chatelherault  and  the  late  Queen  mother  had  been  so 
lavish  that  the  Royal  revenues  were  reduced  to  one  third  of 
their  value  the  resumption  therefore    by   the  crown  of  this 

property  became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity".  —  But  the 
prospect  of  such  a  measure  was  so  distasteful  to  the  Lords 
especially  Moray ,  Lindsay ,  and  Bothwell ,  that  they  were 
ready  to  resort  to  any  expedient  whereby  the  evil  day  might 
be  averted^^.  During  six  minorities  their  wealth  had  increased 
enormously.  —  They  had  been  able  to  leave  the  noisy  Edinburgh 
High  street  to  the  craftsmen  and  retire  to  the  southern  slopes 
where  they  had  built  for  themselves  fine  houses  with  pleasant 
gardens  ^^  and  as  they  were  not  ashamed  to  let  their  sovereign 
be  solely  dependent  on  her  French  income,  they  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  to  disgorge  any  of  their  accumulated  wealth 
—  they  would  rather  increase  it  by  another  regency. 

Strange  to  say  this  matter  of  resumption  of  the  crown 
grants  is  almost  always  passed  over  as  too  unimportant  to  need 
mention  by  nearly  all  historians  who  discuss  the  tragic  story  of 
Mary  Stuart,  whereas  it  is  probably  the  real  explanation  of 
the  events  which  followed.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  show  up 
the  Scottish  nobles  in  a  favourable  light  but  nevertheless  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  we  have  therein  a  secret  motive  for  their 
conduct  more  powerful  than  any  other  "Radix  enim  omnium 
malorum  cupiditas  est".  This  then  being  the  principal  reason 
for  the  promotion  of  a  regency  it  was  necessary  to  clear  away 
any  obstacle  to  its  achievement.  Darnley  was  this  obstacle 
for  not  only  did  he  wish  his  wife  to  have  full  regal  power,  he 
desired  also  to  share  it  with  her ,  hence  it  was ,  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  Royal  Baptismal  fetes  Moray  and  Both- 
well  were  found   at  Whittinghame  Castle ,    Lord  Morton's  seat 
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in  Haddingtonshire  secretly  considering  how  the  obstacle  might 
best  be  removed.  Only  a  few  months  previously  Bothwell  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mary  either 
to  divorce  Darnley  or  to  proceed  against  him  by  an  impeachment, 
but  although  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  coolness  between 
Mary  and  her  husband  owing  to  his  excessive  arrogancy  she 
had  indignantly  refused  to  consent  to  either  the  one  proposal 
or  the  other.  It  was  decided  therefore  by  the  conspirators 
at  Whittinghame  that  Darnley  should  be  murdered  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  implicate  the  Queen  herself.  The  proclamation  of 
Mary's  guilt  would  of  course  necessitate  her  abdication  and  the 
setting  up  of  another  regency.  That  this  dark  conspiracy  was 
hatched  in  the  sequestered  shades  of  Whittinghame  is  proved 
by  Morton's  own  confession  handed  down  to  us  in  Bannatyne's 
memorials,  the  reliableness  of  which  has  not  been  seriously  dis- 
puted.^^  But  the  question  of  main  importance  is  it  to  what  extent 
Mary  was  privy  to  the  plot  if  indeed  she  was  so  in  any  way  at 
all.  The  most  direct  evidence  against  her  is  that  of  the  clerk- 
register  Sir  James  Balfour  who  told  the  Privy  council  in  his 
own  defence  —  that  "the  Queen  one  day  called  him  aside  and 
after  expressing  her  entire  confidence  in  him,  said  that  she  was 
very  angry  with  the  king  (Darnley)  for  the  murder  of  secretary 
David  (Rizzio),  and  the  great  ingratitude  he  had  shown  to  her. 
She  hated  him  so  that  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  him, 
and  was  determined  to  have  him  killed.  On  his  refusal  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  she  called  him  a  coward ,  and  forbade 
him  to  divulge  what  she  had  said  on  pain  of  death".  A  modern 
historian  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  substantial  truth  of  Balfour's  story  ^^  but  since  Sir 
James  Balfour  was  as  Dr.  Robertson  remarks  '"the  most  corrupt 
man  of  his  age"  there  seems  on  the  contrary  every  reason  to 
believe  that  not  one  word  of  what  he  said  was  true. 

At  the  end  of  June  1567  Mary  travelled  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow  to  visit  Darnley  who  had  been  laid  up  there  by  a 
slight  illness.  She  tried  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  her  to 
Craigmillar  Castle  which  would  be  a  healthier  place  for  him 
that   either   G-lasgow    or   Holyrood ,    but   in    the    meantime    the 

^^  Morton's  Confusion  —  Bannatyne's  Memorials. 
**  Maitland  of  Lethington.     Russell,     p.  277. 
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Provost's  house  at  Kirk  o'Field  was  suggested  as  a  better  sana- 
torium for  him.  The  suggestion  however  came  not  from  Mary 
but  from  Morton  and  Bothwell.  What  happened  at  Kirk  o' 
Field  is  soon  told.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  10  while 
Mary  was  absent  at  the  marriage  feast  of  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour ,  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder  and  Darnley 
was  found  strangled  in  a  garden  some  distance  away.  That 
Bothwell  was  the  prime  instigator  and  arranger  of  this  murder 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  Mary  Stuart's  complicity 
therein  rests  on  the  utterly  untrust  worthy  evidence  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  and  upon  the  disputed  genuiness  of  certain  letters. 
So  powerful  was  Bothwell  that  "the  investigation"  which 
followed  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete  farce,  for  he  managed 
to  overawe  the  court  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
Darnley's  father  was  afraid  to  appear  as  witness.  Bothwell 
then  followed  up  his  success  by  inviting  the  Lords  to  be  present 
at  a  supper  to  be  held  on  Dec.  19.  in  Ainslie's  tavern  a  well 
known  Edinburgh  resort.  He  then  produced  a  carefully  pre- 
pared ''Band"  pledging  all  who  would  sign  it  to  support  him  to 
the  uttermost  against  his  enemies  and  to  promote  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen.  The  name  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  stands  fore- 
most on  the  list,  other  names  being  those  of  Huntly  Argyll, 
Gflencairn  Kothes  and  Caisillis  together  with  eleven  other  peers 
of  parliament.  Huntly  and  Rothes  had  previously  been  granted 
fresh  gifts,  grants  and  honours.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  not  liking 
the  Band,  slipped  away  after  the  supper  to  avoid  signing  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  names  of  two  honest  men  Lords  Herries 
and  Seton  are  among  the  subscribers,  but  no  doubt  they  signed 
it  either  under  duress  or  under  the  temporary  delirium  of 
intoxication.  ^^ 

Bothwell  having  procured  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the 
ground  of  too  near  relatationship,  a  few  days  afterwards  married 
the  Queen  whom  he  had  forcibly  seized  at  Foulbrigs  a  suburb 
of  Edinburgh  and  had  carried  off  practically  a  captive  to  his 
own  Castle. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  impression  made 
upon  Europe  by  these  incidents  was  a  most  unpleasant  one,  and 
for  a  moment  Mary  Stuart  may  be  said  to  have  lost  all  friends, 

*'  A  copy  of  this  Band  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
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and  to  have  roused  all  her  foes,  for  to  both  alike  the  Bothwell 
marriage  seemed  a  damning  comment  on  the  Darnley  murder. 
—  But  was  this  unfavourable  impression  a  just  one?  Most 
modern  historians  assume  that  it  was.  But  notwithstanding  the 
formidable  array  of  learning  arrayed  against  her,  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  Mary  Stuart's  defence.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  casket  letters  upon  which  her  guilt  or 
innocence  primarily  depends ,  if  her  conduct  either  as  the 
wife  or  widow  of  Darnley  had  been  really  culpable  surely  some 
female  witness  to  that  effect  would  hardly  have  been  lacking 
(ladies  in  the  XX  century  are  not  always  the  kindliest  critics 
of  the  misdemeanours  of  their  own  sex,  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  were  not  wholly  different  in  the  XVI)  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  neither  lady  Janet  Gordon  BothwelFs  injured 
wife  nor  any  of  her  own  sex  could  be  induced  to  say  one  single 
word  against  her.  Then  too  there  is  the  letter  from  Mary  to 
the  Papal  agent  Roberto  Ridolphi  in  which  she  says  ''tell  his 
Holiness  the  grief  we  suffered  when  we  were  made  prisoner 
by  one  of  our  own  subjects  the  Earl  of  Bothwelk'^^  thus 
corroborating  what  the  Scottish  people  themselves  acknow- 
ledged when  by  their  representatives  in  James  VI's  first 
parliament  they  declared  that  Queen  Mary's  abduction  by  Both, 
well  was  forcible ,  his  rufianly  treatment  of  her  at  Dunbar 
Castle  real,  and  her  marriage  to  him  compulsory.^"  Moreover 
added  to  this  there  is  the  important  fact  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  —  the  proposed  resumption  of  the  crown  grants. 
That  as  we  have  seen  was  the  reason  for  the  agitation  for 
a  regency,  and  it  also  explains  why  it  was  that,  when  his 
co-conspiratiors  realised  Bothwell's  aspiration  to  royal  power 
after  his  marriage  with  the  Queen,  they  turned  in  fury  against 
him  and  drove  him  in  flight  to  Denmark.  The  oft -repeated 
assertion  that  Mary  was  hurried  into  the  awful  crime  laid 
to  her  charge  through  mad  infatuation  for  Bothwell  first 
appears  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  from  William 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  —  dated  the  day  after  the  Ainslie  supper,  in 
in  which  he  pretends  to  lament  the  infatuation  of  the  Queen 
for  Bothwell  and  predicts  their  marriage.    Kirkaldy  was  one  of 

'^  Letters  de  Mary  Stuart  -    LabanofT.     Vol.  III.     p.  221—231. 

'■  Acta  Pailiamorum  I  James  VI      Vol.  III.     p.  5  —  11      vide  App.  II. 
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Englands  secret-service  men  in  the  Scottish  court  and  as  his 
letters  to  Bedford  and  to  Burghley  all  of  them  contain  request 
for  payment,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  his  evil 
reports  of  his  Sovereign  were  matters  of  merchandise  —  records 
of  his  own  infam}^  —  not  evidences  of  her  guilt.  In  the  face 
of  all  this,  Mary  is  at  least  entitled  to  an  open  verdict, 
even  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce  her  entirely  innocent. 
After  the  flight  of  Bothwell  Mary  was  captured  by  the  rebel 
Lords  and  imprisoned  at  Lochleven.  There  she  was  forced  to 
sign  a  deed  of  abdication ,  Lord  Lindsay  telling  her  that  if 
she  refused  to  sign  it  ''he  would  do  it  with  her  heart's  blood 
and  cast  her  into  the  lake  to  feed  the  fishes".  She  was  also 
compelled  to  nominate  Moray  as  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Prince  James.  Early  in  May  of  the  next  year  1568 
with  the  help  of  a  faithful  friend  George  Lord  Seton,  Mary 
contrived  to  escape  from  Lochleven ,  repudiated  her  enforced 
abdication ,  and  joined  by  the  loyal  Hamiltons,  met  the  rebel 
forces  at  Langside  in  Lanackshire.  She  was  hopelessly  defeated 
and  with  difficulty  fled  for  her  life  across  the  Solway.  — 

On  May  17  she  appeared  on  English  soil  not  for  safety  but 
to  ask  for  aid  to  give  her  rebel  subjects  the  chastisement  they 
so  richly  deserved.  On  arrival  at  Carlisle  she  explained  the 
reason  for  the  war  against  her,  viz  the  treasonable  determination 
of  the  conspirators  to  keep  by  violence  the  too  liberal  grants 
given  them  during  her  minority.  Since  through  her  revocation 
of  these  grants,  now  that  she  was  of  full  age,  they  could  not  law- 
fully retain  them.  She  also  stated  that  both  Morton  and  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  were  parties  to  her  husband's  murder,  not- 
withstanding their  deceitful  pretences  of  avenging  it".  This 
conversation  with  Lord  Scroope  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys  was 
by  them  duly  reported  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  ^^ 

One  can  well  imagine  that  the  whole  matter  must  have 
caused  the  English  government  considerable  anxiety.  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  personally  in 
sympathy  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  for  even  if  she  believed  her 
guilty  of  Darnley's  murder  which  is  most  improbable,  she  could 
not  as  a  true  Tudor   allow   the    right  of  subjects  to  call  their 

'^  Letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Scroope  and  Knollys.  Cotton  M.  SS. 
Calig.  fol.  79. 
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sovereio-n  to  account  —  her  first  impulse  therefore  was  to  treat 
Mary  as  Queen  Regnant  of  Scotland  and  to  compel  the  Scottish 
Lords  to  recognise  her  as  such.  But  Burghley  was  as  usual, 
very  cautions  and  without  giving  any  direct  opinion  of  his  own, 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  perils  likely  to  attend  each  of  the 
three  courses  open  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  leaving  her  to  choose  the 
one  which  she  considered  the  least  dangerous. 

1.  If  Mary  was  allowed  as  she  wished  to  go  back  to  France, 
she  might  revive  her  claim  to  the  English  throne. 

2.  If  she  remained  in  England  as  a  free  agent  she  might 
conspire  with  her  friends  against  the  English  government. 

3.  If  she  returned  to  Scotland,  she  would  either  be  murdered 
as  was  most  probable,  or  else  she  would  rule  with  the 
help  of  France  which  would  be  politically  undesirable.  ^^ 

A  few  years  later  Burghley  favoured  the  plan  of  handing 
her  over  to  the  mercy  of  her  Scotch  subjects  ^^'j  but  at  this  time 
the  policy  which  commended  itself  best  both  to  Elizabeth  and 
her  minister  was  to  keep  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  England  in 
honourable  custody.  —  This  decision  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  powers  in  Scotland  and  certainly  it  was  kindest  to  Mary 
to  let  her  remain  where  she  was,  if  only  she  had  been  able  to 
realise  it. 

The  next  pressing  question  was  as  regards  Elizabeth's 
attitude  towards  the  Scottish  regency.  Sbe  could  not  attack 
the  Lords  ,  very  poor  though  her  opinion  was  of  them, 
without  some  proof  that  they  had  acted  wrongly  and  so  at 
Moray's  suggestion  she  consented  to  a  conference  being  held  to 
consider  the  evidence  but  on  the  principle  that  "the  king  can 
do  no  wrong-'  she  declined  to  allow  the  commissioners  to 
pronounce  Mary  guilty  or  not  guilty  "the  proceedings  were  to 
be  political  not  legal''.  The  English  commissioners  were  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Thomas  RadclifFe,  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.  The  representatives  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  were 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  and  Moray  was  accompanied 
by  Morton  and  Maitland  of  Lethington.  The  conference  met 
at  York  Oct.  3.  1568  but  adjourned  to  Westminster  Xov.  25. 
when  the  English  commissioners  were  strengthened  by  the  addition 


19  Pol.  Hist,  of  Eng.     Vol    YI.     p.  271. 
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of  Bacon  —  Burghlej  —  Arundel,  Leicester,  and  Clinton.  On 
December  7.  Moray  produced  the  famous  cashet  letters  —  letters 
alleged  to  have  been  left  by  Bothwell  in  Edinburgh  Castle  on 
his  flight  to  Denmark  in  June  1567.  They  were  principally 
sonnets  written  in  French  and.  as  it  was  affirmed,  in  Mary's 
handwriting.  If  genuine  they  would  unquestionably  prove  that 
Mary  was  infatuated  with  Bothwell  months  before  Darnley's 
murder.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sonnets  were  really 
written  to  Darnley,  and  it  is  quite  possible  Bothwell  in  his 
hurry  and  excitement  may  have  kept  them  without  reading  or 
examining  them.  —  In  one  of  these  sonnets  she  professes  devotion 
to  some  nameless  person  to  whom  she  commends  the  care  of  her 
little  son. 

"Entre  ses  mains  et  en  son  plain  pouvoir 
Je  mets  inon  fils,  mon  honeur  et  ma  vie''. 

But  if  Bothwell  is  the  nameless  person,  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  she  should  have  confided  the  keeping  of  prince  James 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  not  to  him  —  and  yet  this  is  what  she 
actually  did.  In  letter  II  of  the  casket  letters  Mary  is  alleged 
to  have  suggested  to  Bothwell  the  idea  of  poisoning  Darnley 
—  but  he  preferred  the  explosion  plan.  —  Ofcourse  if  this  letter 
is  genuine  it  proves  Mary's  guilt  beyond  all  question.  May  it 
not  be  possible  however  that  this  letter  as  well  as  the  sonnets 
were  forgeries?  It  cannot  certainly  be  said  that  the  long 
controversy  is  closed  even  though  the  late  Mr.  Lang  admitted 
the  authenticity  of  letter  II.  But  difficult  as  it  is  to  believe  in 
the  genuiness  of  these  letters ,  it  is ,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
still  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  diabolical  ingenuity  and 
psychological  insight  of  an  unknown  hypothetical  forger-^.  The 
only  person  with  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  to  counterfeit 
Mary's  handwriting ,  mind ,  and  language ,  was  Maitland  of 
Lethington  her  former  secretary  of  state.  But  little  short  of 
certainty  that  Mary  was  not  the  author  of  these  casket  letters 
could  justify  the  suspicion  that  Maitland  forged  them.  —  Quite 
so :  nevertheless  in  fairness  to  Mary  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
Maitland  of  Lethington  showed  himself  uniformly  treacherous 
during  the  whole  troublous  time,  that  he  was  privy  to  Darnley's 
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murder,  and  that  he  received  .£'  200  down  in  hard  cash  for 
witnessing  against  the  Queen  at  the  conference'--.  Might  not 
a  similar  or  even  larger  sum  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
forge  the  casket  letters'?  Then  again  it  must  be  remembered 
the  Moray  —  Mary's  bitteret  foe  —  was  sotely  responsible  for 
producing  these  letters  and  that  the  English  commissioners  had 
such  grave  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness  that  they  were  careful 
never  to  say  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  written  them  but 
merely  that  Moray ,  Maitland ,  and  others  said  she  had.  It 
is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  too,  the  dying  statement  of  the 
wretched  Bothwell  in  his  prison  at  Malmoe  in  which  he  solemnly 
declared  before  the  Bishop  of  Schonen  and  other  Danish  nobles  ^^ 
that  the  Queen  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Darnley 
and  that  he  and  others  whose  names  he  gives  were  alone  responsible 
for  having  contrived  and  executed  it.  He  also  confessed  to  having 
practised  black  arts  on  the  Queen  especially  by  the  use  of 
sweet  water  —  which  means  nodoubt  that  he  had  drugged  her 
with  eau  sucree'"^.  True  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  "an 
exceptional  villain'"  as  Mr.  Froude  remarks,  yet  surely  even 
his  death  bed  confession  is  worth  something  as  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  —  !  That  she  herself  was  defiant 
and  made  no  serious  effort  to  defend  herself  is  certainly  curious, 
but  it  may  only  have  meant  that  she  considered  such  foul 
accusations  beneath  contempt.  What  Queen  Elizabeth  thought 
about  the  charge  against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  after  having  heard 
the  commissioner's  report  of  the  proceedings  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  offered  Mary  those  terms  which  she 
considered  under  the  circumstances  to  be  the  best  for  her,  viz 
that  she  should  resign  her  crown  to  her  son,  and  consent  to 
his  education  in  England  as  heir  presumptive  to  both  thrones. 
Considering  the  unmoveable  hostility  of  her  own  subjects,  Mary 
would  have  been  wise  to  have  accepted  Elizabeth's  proposals  — 

^^  Treasurer's  accounts  August  1568.    General  Register  House  Edinburgh. 

23  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     Strichland  Vol.  II.     p.  834. 

-''  Copies  of  this  confession  are  preserved  among  the  Gottonian  M.SS. 
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Moray.  Lord  Robert,  Abbot  of  Holyrood.  Earls  of  Argyle,  Crawford  Glencairn. 
Morton  Lords  Boyd,  Buccleuch.  William  Maitland  of  Lethinglon,  and  Kirkaldy 
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and  had  she  been  left  to  herself  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  would  have  done  so.  Unfortunately  however  the  new  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London,  Guerau  de  Spes  persuaded  her  to  refuse 
by  intimating  to  her  that  his  sovereign  would  either  marry  her 
himself"^,  or  promote  her  marriage  with  Don  John  of  Austria. 
With  this  news  received  in  Jan.  1569  Mary's  spirit  rose  and  she 
replied  curtly  to  the  friendly  letter  of  Elizabeth.  "1  would 
rather  die  than  resign  and  the  last  word  of  my  life  shall  be 
that  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland". 

But  inspite  of  this  rejection  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  over- 
tures the  idea  of  keeping  Mary  in  permanent  confinement  was 
never  contemplated:  It  was  generally  thought  in  England  that 
the  best  way  of  rendering  her  innocuous  would  be  to  bridle  her 
with  an  English  husband  devotedly  loyal  to  Elizabeth  There 
w^as  a  suggestion  to  which  Mary  was  not  at  all  unfavourable 
that  she  should  marry  the  protestant  Duke  of  Norfolk  — 
France  favoured  the  scheme  and  so  did  the  Hamiltons  and 
Mary's  other  friends  in  Scotland.  But  as  this  might  mean 
the  end  of  the  regency  and  her  restoration  to  the  throne, 
Moray ,  Knox ,  and  the  "Lords  of  the  congregation"  were 
furiously  opposed  to  it  and  refused  to  allow  the  marriage  with 
Both  well  to  be  considered  a  nullity.^''  It  is  pretty  certain 
however  that  the  opposition  of  Mary's  enemies  might  have  been 
overcome  had  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  approved  of  the  proposal. 
But  she  did  not,  for  one  reason  because  she  had  not  been 
consulted  and  for  another  because  she  had  excellent  private 
reasons  to  suspect  Norfolk's  loyalty:  Indeed  so  angry  was  she 
at  the  thought  of  this  intended  marriage  that  she  sent  for  the 
Duke  whom  she  accused  of  presumptuously  seeking  to  ally  him- 
self in  wedlock  with  the  Scottish  Queen  without  her  leave  or 
cognisance.  Norfolk  who  was  not  a  brave  man  and  lived  in 
constant  terror  of  the  headsman's  axe  absolutely  denied  any 
desire  for  such  a  marriage  —  a  denial  which  Elizabeth  know 
to  be  false  and  which  only  confirmed  her  in  her  opinion  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Events  soon  proved  that  Elizabeth's 
estimate  of  his  character  was  a  correct  one,  for  in  the  March 


-*  Philip  Il's  third  Queen  consort  Elizabeth  de  Valois  had  died  Oct.  3.  1568. 
-®  The  Scottish  Lords  had  originally  suggested  the  marriage  with  Norfolk 
at  the  York  conference.     "Queen  Elizabeth"  Creighton,     p.  115. 
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of  the  folloving  year  it  was  discovered  that  Norfolk  was  duply 
implicated  in  a  plot  set  on  foot  in  Mary's  interest  and  with  her 
consent  by  the  Italian  banker  and  Papal  agent  Roberto  Ridolphi. 
It  was  proposed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  the  Duke 
of  Alva  and  Philip  II  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth ,  after 
which  Norfolk  was  to  marry  Mary  Stuart  and  ascend  the  English 
throne.  Two  thousand  troops  from  Brittany  were  to  be  landed  in 
Lancashire,  three  thousand  from  Flanders  were  to  be  disembarked 
on  the  south  coast  and  one  thousand  in  Scotland.  —  Burghley 
obtained  information  as  to  the  whole  plot  through  a  political 
spy  in  the  pay  of  the  English  government  named  Cavalcanti  and 
in  consequence  of  the  information  recieved,  Norfolk  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  January  16.  1572,  He  was  tried  by  his  peers  and 
sentenced  to  death.  —  In  the  meanwhile  Mary  Stuart  was  at 
the  well  fortified  Castle  of  Tutbury  where  her  coffers  were 
searched  and  her  papers  seized.  —  The  English  government  after 
reading  these  papers  pressed  for  her  execution  as  well  as  that 
of  Norfolk,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  who  no  doubt  thought  that  she 
was  more  "sinned  against  than  sinning"  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  so  Norfolk  alone  was  beheaded  on  June  2. 

Now  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Ridolphi  plot 
no  one  can  say  that  Mary  Stuart  was  badly  or  even  at  all 
harshly  treated  —  she  hunted,  she  visited  Buxton  to  take  the 
waters,  she  was  served  with  numerous  dishes  at  each  meal, 
she  had  a  large  number  of  servants  and  enjoyed  a  private  income 
from  her  French  estates  of  30000  crowns.  The  only  real 
hardship  she  endured  was  the  restraint  of  her  ambition.  Most 
assuredly  she  would  have  fared  worse  had  she  been  in  Scotland 
amidst  her  disloyal  subjects ,  and  there  is  also  no  doubt 
whatever  that  she  could  have  lived  peaceably  and  happily 
in  England  all  her  days ,  had  it  not  been  for  her  almost 
insane  propensity  for  intrigue.  As  it  was,  she  was  complicated 
more  or  less  in  every  single  conspiracy  hatched  abroad  against 
Elizabeth  and  her  government.  Perhaps  she  little  knew  that, 
by  the  elaborate  system  of  spies  so  admirably  arranged  by  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  everything  she  did  and  almost  every  letter 
she  wrote  or  received  were  known  to  Elizabeth's  ministry. 
Outvardly  the  English  Queen  was  uniformly  friendly  in  her 
manner  towards  Mary  as  far  as  her  letters  was  concerned,  but 
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she  refused  absolutely  even  to  entertain  the  idea  of  giving  her 
an  interview,  and  it  was  always  Mary's  chief  grievance  that 
her  cousin  declined  to  see  her.  The  scene  in  act  III  of  Schiller's 
exquisite  drama  "Maria  Stuart"  where  the  two  Queens  meet  in 
the  woods  round  Fotheringhay  is  therefore  wholly  imaginary  — 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  had  such  a  meeting  actually 
taken  place  when  Mary  tirst  came  to  England,  and  the  rival 
Queens  had  had  an  opportunity  of  really  knowing  one  another, 
things  might  have  turned  out  less  unhappily  than  they  did. 
The  ceaseless  plots  against  Elizabeth  which  folloved  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Papal  Bull  "Regnans  in  excelsis"  in  1570  had 
now  become  a  very  serious  matter  for  although  Elizabeth  had 
no  fear  for  herself,  her  ministers  foresaw  the  most  terrible 
possibilities ,  and  they  dealt  vigorously  with  the  situation  by 
legislation-".  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  these  con- 
spiracies was  that  discovered  in  1585  soon  after  Mary's  arrival 
at  Chartley  Castle  in  Staffordshire ,  and  in  this  plot  she  was 
deeply  and  unmistakably  implicated.  Anthony  Babington  a 
Derbyshire  squire  with  live  others  was  pledged  to  bring  about 
the  Queen  of  Englands  death  by  poison  or  steel  and  Philip  II 
was  willing  to  provide  troops  and  money  necessary  to  complete 
the  revolution.  A  letter  from  Babington  to  Mary  was  discovered 
by  a  priest  at  Chartley  named  Gilbert  Gifford  who  being  also 
a  political  spy  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham.  In  the  course  of  this  letter  was  the  following 
remark  "there  be  means  in  hand  to  remove  the  beast  that 
troubleth  all  the  world".  That  Mary  was  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  whole  plot  is  beyond  doubt  and  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  her  complicity  therein  was  accepted  without  demur 
by  all  the  foreign  courts  to  which  the  matter  was  reported, 
representations  in  her  favour  being  based  not  on  her  innocence 
but  on  the  illegality  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  on 
an  anointed  sovereign. 

Mary  was  now  hurried  from  Chartley  to  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
house  at  Tixhall  near  Stafford  from  whence  after  a  short  stay 
she  was  removed  to  Fotheringhay  Castle  near  Oundle  Northamp- 
tonshire. There  her  trial  took  place  before  Queen  Elizabeth's 
special  commissioners   on  Oct.  25.  1586.     She   was  found  guilty 

'^''  Act.  13  Eliz  and  "The  Association,,  1584  etc. 
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of  "compassing  divers  matters  tending  to  the  hurt  and  destruction 
of  the  Queen  of  England". 

Elizabeth's  position  was  extremely  awkward:  It  was  not 
in  her  own  interest  to  put  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  death  to  please 
a  crew  of  disloyal  and  fanatical  Scotchmen,  yet  since  Mary  was 
the  well  known  centre  of  endless  conspiracies  against  herself 
and  her  throne,  her  removal  from  this  world  to  another  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  an  immense  relief  to  every  body.  As  Bishop 
Creighton  observes  —  "Elizabeth  had  spent  her  life  in  strenu- 
ously avoiding  the  obligation  of  making  up  her  mind  —  in 
putting  oiF  a  decission  until  the  decission  had  become  unne- 
cessary owing  to  things  having  settled  themselves,  but  now  she 
was  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  had  to  be  decided  one 
way  or  the  other"  -^.  —  She  did  not  wish  to  put  Mary  to  death 
indeed  she  shrank  from  it,  for  it  was  a  breach  of  her  own  private 
conception  of  what  was  due  to  the  sacred  person  of  an  anointed 
sovereign.  Hence  when  Parliament  petitioned  for  Mary's  execution 
Elizabeth  asked  with  evident  sincerity  "whether  the  were  no 
other  means  for  procuring  her  own  safety  and  the  peace  of  the 
Realm".  Her  ministers  pointed  out  in  reply,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  their  contention ,  that  to  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  would  be  casting  a  doubt  upon  the 
justice  of  all  executions  for  treasons  and  conspiracy  which  had 
taken  place  during  her  reign.  Seminary  priests  and  Jesuits  had  been 
put  to  death  for  being  privy  to  plots  against  Queen  Elizabeth's 
life  on  what  grounds  therefore  should  Mary  Stuart  be  spared? 
It  might  have  been  contended  that  Elizabeth  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  another  monarch ,  but  then  that  would  have  given  Mary 
a  recognition  which  had  hitherto  been  carefully  denied  to  her 
as  politically  disastrous.  Driven  to  bay  Elizabeth  hinted  to 
Sir  Amyas  Paulett,  Mary's  keeper,  that  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  without  legal  authorisation  would  be  the  most  agreeable 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  This  was  certainly  selfish  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth  and  her  many  detractors  have  naturally  made 
the  most  of  it.  It  was  however  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Sir 
Amj^as  that  he  indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion.  When 
all  effects  were  in  vain  to  evade  her  responsibility  Elizabeth 
is  supposed  to  have  signed  Mary's  death  warrant  and  to  have 
-^  "Queen  Elizabeth"  Creighton      p.  228. 
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given  it  to  her  secretary  Davison  to  keep  until  she  should  for- 
mall\'  deliver  the  document  to  some  person  with  direction  to 
carrA'  it  out.  Of  this  the  government  took  full  advantage  and 
so,  on  the  plea  of  not  wishing  to  trouble  her  majesty'  further 
thereon,  and  pledging  themselves  not  to  mention  it  to  the  Queen 
until  the  deed  was  done ,  they  took  upon  themselves  to 
arrange  for  the  execution,  which  took  place  in  the  Banquetting 
hall  at  Fotheringhay  Castle  about  nine  on  Wednesday  morning 
February  8.  1587.  One  may  pass  over  the  horror  of  that  closing 
scene  —  the  pathetic  farewell  to  her  faithful  women ,  so 
beautifully  described  by  Schiller"^  —  the  clumsy  headsman, 
and  the  band  playing  in  the  castle -yard  to  amuse  the  crowd 
outside.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  the  embalming  of  the  body 
it  remained  at  Fotheringhay  until  August  1.  when  it  was 
removed  to  Peterborough  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  with  great 
pomp.  This  was  done  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  who  had  refused  to  recieve 
Elizabeth's  envoy  Sir  Robert  Carey  who  brought  him  a  letter 
expressing  her  sorrow  for  "the  miserable  accident'-  as  she  termed 
the  decapitation  of  his  royal  mother.  Twentyfive  years  later 
James  had  Mary's  body  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the  centre 
of  the  south  aisle  of  Henry  VII's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Now  in  order  to  shield  the  Scottish  people  from  adverse  criticism 
one  writer  after  another  has  made  desperate  effects  to  throw 
the  entire  blame  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  it  has  often  been  alleged  that  after  the  tragedy 
had  taken  place  the  English  Queen  was  shown  at  her  very  worst. 
—  No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  her  than  she  is  said  to  have 
counterfeited  extreme  grief  and  vehement  indignation.  She 
accused  Davison  of  betraying  her,  declared  positively  that  she 
never  signed  the  death  warrant,  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower 
where  he  remained  three  years  in  addition  to  being  fined  10000 
marks  which  ruined  him.  Lord  Burghley  was  not  recieved  at 
court  for  two  months  and  when  at  last  he  was  admitted  to  her 
presence  he  was  overwhelmed  with  violent  abuse,  the  Queen 
refraining  from  taking  further  measures  solely  became  she  knew 
that  Parliament  and  the  English  nation  regarded  Mary's  execution 
as  a  political  necessity.    But  the  question  is,  was  it  all  hypocrisy 

"  Maria  Stuart.     Schiller.     Act  V. 
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on  Elizabeth's  part?  Did  she  really  lie  when  she  declared  so 
emphatically  that  she  never  signed  the  warrant?  There  is  a 
doubt  about  it  inspite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  historians 
decline  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  it.  Among  the  Cotton  M.  SS. 
there  is  the  deposition  of  a  certain  Thomas  Harrison  confidential 
secretary  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  In  this  remarkable 
document  dated  1606  and  produced  at  a  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  in  that  year,  Harrison  on  his  death  bed  says  that  ''he 
was  often  employed  to  forge  signatures  and  that  he  was 
employed  by  his  master  to  forge  Queen  Elizabeth's  signature 
to  the  death-warrant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  because  none  of 
her  ministers  could  ever  induce  her  to  sign  it'*^".  The  forgery 
might  (|uite  well  have  been  done  during  the  six  weekt  that 
the  document  was  in  Davison's  keeping .  and  in  support  of 
Harrison's  statement  there  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  no  one 
except  Davison  was  present  when  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have 
signed  it  and  also  that  Davison  was  one  of  Mary's  inveterate 
enemies.  Again  if  Harrison's  deposition  is  not  genuine,  what 
reason  was  there  for  its  fabrication?  As  in  the  year  1606  all 
the  leading  actors  in  the  tragedy  had  passed  from  the  stage  it 
is  impossible  to  see  any  real  motive  for  such  a  fraud.  But 
whether  Harrisons  deposition  be  genuine  or  not  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  political 
necessity  to  which  Elizabeth  had  drifted  against  her  will.  In 
the  admirable  sentence  of  Dr.  Erich  Marcks  "Elisabeth  wurde 
Hammer,  am  nicht  Ambos  zu  werden".  She  became  the  hammer 
to  avoid  becoming  the  anvil.  ^^  That  Marv  was  privy  to 
numerous  plots  against  Elizabeth  and  her  goverment ,  cannot 
be  disputed.  —  In  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  into  which,  when 
a  little  child,  her  countrymen  had  thrust  her,  and  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  French  court,  she  had  learnt  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  knew  well  how  to  throw  over  her 
deep  laid  plans  a  veil  of  charming  artlessness.  Love  of  intrigue 
was  her  fatal  characteristic  and  it  was  ultimately  the  sole 
cause  of  her  undoing.  The  charges  of  immorality  brought 
against  her  rest  on  the  evidence    of  her  onemies    and  must  for 


3°  Cotton  M.  S.    Cal.  C.  IX.  f.  46S.    iMary  Queen  of  Scots  —  Strichland 
Vol.  II     p.  439.     vide  App.  in. 

"  "'Elisabeth  Konigin  von  England  und  ihre  Zeit".  Marcks.  G.  III.  p.  ?5. 
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that  reason  be  regarded  by  all  fairminded  people  with  grave 
suspicion^^.  "Like  her  Cousin  Elizabeth,  Marj"  was  highly 
accomplished,  clever  and  witty,  but  although  in  ability  she  was 
not  inferior  to  the  English  Queen .  in  promptitude  and  energy 
she  was  her  superior.  Had  she  been  less  fiery  and  impulsive 
she  would  probably  have  done  better"  under  the  very  trying 
circumstances  in  which  her  subjects  had  placed  her.  "As  it 
was  her  hotblooded  nature  weighted  her  too  heavily  to  match 
the  superb  selfcontrol  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  could  love  and  she 
could  hate,  but  Elizabeth  had  only  likes  and  dislikes  and  was 
therefore  able  to  play  the  cooler  game"^^. 

But  still  whatever  may  have  been  Mary  Stuart's  faults 
and  deficiences  there  is  no  resisting  the  fact  that  she  was 
atrociously  treated.  On  whom  then  shall  we  place  the  onus 
of  this  great  ill-usage?  Not  surely  upon  Elizabeth  —  not  upon 
the  English  Government,  not  even  upon  Philip  II,  who  gave  her 
bad  advice  but  did  not  help  her  —  no!  but  upon  those  of  her 
own  nation  who  because  of  fanaticism,  or  greed,  or  both,  drove 
her  cruelly  from  her  kingdom  and  made  her  through  sheer 
desperation  indulge  her  propensity  for  intrigue  and  thus  become 
the  centre  of  wild  conspiracies.  They  are  the  people  who 
illused  her  —  Moray  —  Knox  —  Bothwell  —  Morton  —  Mait- 
land  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  nation.  At 
their  door  and  at  their  door  alone,  lies  the  whole  moral  res- 
ponsibility for  her  life's  misery  and  its  piteous  ending. 


=*2  The  charge  of  adultery  with  Rizzio  is  dismissed  as  false  even  by  Mr. 
Froude  the  severest  of  her  judges. 

"  "Queen  Eliz."  E.  S.  Beesly.     G.  IV.     p.  47. 


Lecture   111. 

The  expansion  of  England. 

"The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all-in-all 
Her  fleet  is  in  your  hands, 
And  in  her  fleet  her  Fate*. 

(Tennyson.) 


Lecture  III. 

When  a  generation  after  Columbus,  Englishmen  began  to 
think  seriously  of  lands  across  the  sea  they  found  that  the 
best  and  most  attractive  had  already  been  appropriated.  The 
great  Borgian  Pope  Alexander  VI.  had  in  1493  drawn  a  line  from 
pole  to  pole  and  as  "Huler  of  the  world"  had  granted  to 
Spain  the  dominion  over  all  lands  discovered,  or  to  be  disco- 
vered, one  hundred  miles  westward  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  Azo- 
res^, and  had  also  allocated  to  Portugal  all  countries  discovered 
east  of  that  meridian.  Down  to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
in  1538  the  sea-sovereignty  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  by 
whom  it  had  been  fairly  won.  —  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  were  extraordinary 
men  and  they  accomplished  extraordinary  things.  They  stretched 
to  the  limits  of  the  known  world:  They  conquered  Mexico 
and  Peru  :  They  took  possession  of  the  great  West  Indian 
Islands,  they  spread  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  gave  their  sove- 
reign's name  to  the  Philippines.  —  ""All  this  they  accomplished 
in  half  a  century,  and  they  did  it,  as  it  were  with  a  single 
hand  for  with  the  other  they  were  fighting  Moors  and  Turks  and 
protecting  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Corsairs 
of  Tunis  and  Constantinople 2".  When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  his 
throne  in  1509  he  found  England  practically  without  a  fleet 
and  without  a  conscious  sense  of  the  need  of  one.  The  only 
fairsized  warship  that  had  descended  to  him  from  his  father 
was  "the  Regent"  and  that  was  destroyed  in  action  with  the 
French  in  1512  2.  A  few  merchant  hulks  traded  with  Bordeaux, 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon:  hoys  and  flyboats  drifted  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Antwerp  and  the  Thames,   and  a  fishing 

^  "Life  of  Gaesare  Borgia"  Sabatini  c.  IV  p.  89. 
-  '"English  Seamen"  etc.  J.  A.  Froude  p.  3. 
2  Social  England.    Ed.  Trail.    Vol.  ill.  p.  79. 
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fleet  toldrably  well-appointed  went  annually  to  Iceland  for 
codfish.  True,  some  twelve  years  before,  Newfoundland  had  been 
discovered  and  claimed  for  England  and  in  1527  the  penniless 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Katherine  Howard  spoke  of 
seeking  there,  the  miserable  pittance  he  required  for  his  family 
—  also  in  1536  Armagil  Waad  who  was  afterwards  clerk  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  council,  cheaply  earned  the  name  of  "the  English 
Columbus"  by  a  voyage  to  Cape  Breton.  But  while  English  fishing 
ships  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  may  have  occasionally  visited 
Newfoundland  as  a  change  from  their  regular  voyage  to  Iceland, 
English  enterprise  was  mainly  parasitic.  More  was  won  by 
pillage  from  the  fleets  of  other  nations  than  by  original  and 
legitimate  trade;  and  it  is  significant  that  no  small  proportion 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  England  and  Spain 
during  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.  reign  is  occupied  with 
disputes  over  robberies  committed  by  English  pirates  on  Spanish 
merchant  vessels.  *  Queen  Elizabeth  like  her  sister  Queen  Mary 
strictly  prohibited  illicit  exploration,  and  she  issued  repeated 
proclamations  against  piracy  couched  in  vigorous  language, 
but  the  difference  was  that  whereas  Mary  meant  her  threats, 
Elizabeth  did  not,  except  as  sops  to  angr^-  victims  of  the 
pillage.  Francis  Drake  her  "little  pirate"  as  she  playfully 
called  him  and  the  other  sea-rovers  were  doing  her  work  but  at 
their  own  risk.  They  certainly  did  wonderful  things-:  they  made 
it  possible  for  la  Rochette  to  defy  France  and  prevent  a  Guise 
attack  on  England:  Their  depredations  hampered  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  finance  in  the  Netherlands  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

For  dominion  the  English  were  said  as  early  as  1560  to 
be  "marvellous  greedy"  and  their  imperial  ambition  is  thus 
quaintly  described  by  the  Elizabethan  sonneteer  Michael 
Drayton 

"A  thousand  Kingdoms  will  we  seek  from  far 

As  many  nations  waste  with  civil  war  —  — 

And  these  unchristened  countries  call  our  own 

Where  scarce  the  name  of  England  hath  been  known". 

As  has  been  truly  said  the  reference  to  "unchristened 
countries  which  we  were  not  to  convert  but  to  call  our  own  is 


*  Pol.  Hist,  of  England.    Vol.  VI.  p.  303. 


characteristic,  for  in  the  medly  of  motives  which  made  for 
expansion  there  was  very  little,  if  any  hunger  for  souls"  ^. 
One  man  James  Davis  famous  for  his  artic  voyages  seems  to 
have  had  faith  in  Englands  evangelical  mission,  and  describes 
her  as  "set  upon  mount  Zion  to  give  light  to  the  rest  of  the 
world",  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  religion  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  expansion  of  England  in  the  XVI  *^  century.  It  was 
rather  merchantile  interests  combined  with  a  passion  for  ad- 
venture, and  to  say  otherwise  savours  of  cant.  The  success  and 
amazing  growth  of  English  commercial  enterprise  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  middle  classes  were  enabled  by  strong  and  skilful  govern- 
ment conducted  mainly  by  men  sprung  from  their  own  ranks,  to  de- 
vote to  this  purpose,  the  energies,  resources,  daring,  and  intelli- 
gence, which  were  in  other  countries  absorbed  in  religious  wars 
or  in  efforts  to  maintain  despotic  authority  over  rebellious  subjects. 
It  was  ver}"  unfortunate  for  other  European  nations  that  they 
vere  otherwise  engaged,  but  England  cannot  surely  be  said  to 
deserve  blame  for  having  made  the  very  best  of  her  oppor- 
tunities even  thougth  some  of  her  methods  were  open  to  criticism. 
Then  again  we  must  remember  that  the  English  desire  for  dominion 
followed  incidentally  upon  the  desire  for  trade.  This  was  in- 
evitable, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  exclusive  principles  of 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  rendered  trade  without  dominion 
an  exceedingly  hazardous  undertaking.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
just  this  exclusiveness  of  Spain  and  the  prohibition  of  English 
trade  in  the  Indies  which  provoked  the  mutual  hatred  between 
the  two  nations  and  the  counter-resolve  on  the  part  of  England 
to  make  an  end  of  Spanish  dominion  wherever  possible.  Thus 
commercial  expansion  when  brought  into  contact  with  Spain  imme- 
diately took  the  character  of  a  political  contest.  England's 
international  value  largely  depended  upon  the  fact  that  she  lay 
athwart  Spains  communications  with  the  Netherlands,  and  French 
communications  with  Scotland.  Spain  too  found  her  position 
complicated  by  conflicting  aspriations  at  home  and  by  disputes 
between  the  king  and  the  cortes  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
where-as  '"England  owing  to  her  fortunate  loss  of  Calais  was 
left  free  to  turn  her  back  on  Europe  and  follow  her  vocation 
at  sea.    Her  lack  of  vested  continental  interest  also  enabled  her 
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to  break  away  from  medictval  })olitics,  just  as  her  lack  of 
vested  interests  in  Rome  facilitated  her  breach  with  the  Pa- 
pacy*'". All  these  things  helped  to  make  England  the  pioner 
of  that  great  change  in  naval  construction  and  warfare  which 
is  such  an  interesting  feature  in  her  history  during  the  XV I*'' 
century.  Thus  gradually-  the  galley  and  the  cog  gave  way  to 
the  great  ship  and  the  man  of  war.  A  ship  was  evolved  which 
could  keep  the  sea  for  months,  fire  broadsides,  and  light  under 
sail.  New  principles  too  of  naval  tactics  and  strategy  were 
worked  out  and  the  warship  became  the  fighting  unit,  instead 
of  being  merely  a  conveyance  for  soldiers.  Other  nations  be- 
sides the  English  were  engaged  upon  this  transition,  thus  Fer- 
dinand de  Medici  was  engaged  in  the  better  equipment  of  the 
navy  of  Tuscany,  but  still  England  was  the  first  and  from 
1545  to  1588  her  naval  predominence  was  hardh^  called  in 
question.  Spain  on  the  other  hand  would  not  abandon  any  of 
her  ancient  methods  and  her  faith  in  huge  galleys  which  could 
carr^^  few  guns  but  many  men.  This  devotion  to  the  big  un- 
weildy  galley  proved  to  be  her  undoing  for  "if  Lepanto  was 
the  apotheosis  of  the  ancient  galley,  the  Armada  marked  its 
extinction"  '^.  The  large  ships  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  their 
American  trade  and  its  protection,  needed  new  tactics  if  they 
were  to  be  used  for  fighting.  To  grapple  and  close  so  that  the 
soldiers  might  board  the  enemies  ship  was  the  Spanish  aim. 
To  cripple  the  Spanish  vessels  at  long  range  with  artillery  and 
thus  prevent  soldiers  and  small  arms  from  being  brought  in 
to  action,  was  that  of  English.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
that  although  both  England  and  Spain  continued  to  increase 
their  naval  armaments,  the  increase  of  the  English  side  was 
almost  entirely  unofficial.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  royal  navy  consisted  of  twenty  two  ships  only  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  in  1603  of  no  more  than  twenty  nine  of 
which  the"  largest  was  "The  Triumph"  a  four  mast  ship  of  a 
thousand  tons  burden.  But  these  figures  are  no  indication  what- 
wer  of  Englands  naval  strength,  for  that  depended  mainly 
upon  privateers.  This  plan  of  private  persons  supplying  trading 
and  exploring  ships    at   their   own  expense  was  in  exact  accor- 

«  Ibid.  p.  309. 
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dance  with  the  (Queen's  polic\-.  —  it  furthered  English  trade  wit- 
hout costing  her  anything  and  it  saved  her  from  any  suspicion 
of  hostility  towards  the  other  European  Powers.  —  But  al- 
thought  unwilling  to  appear  bellic-ose  she  soon  acquired  the 
habit  of  ''lending  a  Royal  ship  to  stiffen  the  peaceful  expedi- 
tions of  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Drake.  Of  these  three  men 
perhops  the  least  well  known  is  Sir  John  Hawkins.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  well-to  do  Plymouth  trades  man  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  —  A 
rather  rough  looking  young  man  of  fine  physique  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  wild  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mar^',  but  althougth 
many  of  his  friends  had  taken  to  privateering  Hawkins  con- 
tiuned  steadily  at  his  father's  trade  —  he  avoided  politics, 
traded  with  Spanish  ports  without  offending  the  Holy  Office 
and  formed  intimacies  and  connections  with  the  Canary  Islands 
where  it  was  said  "he  grew  much  in  love  and  favour  with  the 
people".  It  was  from  his  friends  in  the  Canaries  that  he  heard 
about  the  West  Indies  and  how  bright  the.  prospects  were  for 
doing  a  great  mercliandise  in  negroes  in  the  Spanish  settlements. 
—  Thus  encouraged,  Hawkins  formed  a  company  out  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  London  and  sailed  on  his  first  slave-trading  expedition 
in  October  1562.  As  ''Froude  remarks"  one  regrets  that  a 
famous  Englishman  should  have  been  connected  with  the  slave- 
trade  :  but  we  have  no  right  to  heap  violent  censures  upon  him 
because  he  was  no  more  enlightened  than  the  wisest  of  his 
contemporaries"^.  During  his  second  voyage,  begun  in  1564, 
Hawkins  more  than  once  obliged  the  Spaniards  of  what  is  now 
Venezuela  to  trade  with  him  upon  his  own  terms ,  his  usual 
method  being  to  march  an  hundred  of  his  ruffians  fully  armed 
into  any  town  that  sought  to  levy  duties  of  which  he  did  not 
approve.  During  his  third  voyage,  begun  in  1567,  he  pursued 
the  same  violent  policA",  thus  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  where  he 
actually  took  credit  to  himself  for  not  falling  upon  and  seizing 
a  Spanish  treasure  fleet,  he  occupied  and  fortified  an  Island  in 
Spanish  territory  and  behaved  in  so  arbitrary  a  fashion  as  to 
make  the  Spaniards  attack  him.  Again  on  another  occasion  he 
compelled  the  officials  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  at  the  sword's  point 
to  grant  him  a  license  to  trade    with   the    colonists  who ,    it  is 

*  '"English  seamen",     p.  54. 
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only  fair  to  say,  were  as  glad  to  buy  slaves,  whom  they  wanted 
as  labourers  in  their  plantations,  as  Hawkins  was  to  sell  them. 
These  piracies  of  the  Elizabethan  seadogs  must  have  been  ex- 
cessively galling  to  Philip  II.  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that 
he  never  took  reprisals  of  any  serious  kind  until  1588. 

Queen  Elizabeth  although  officially  disapproving  of  such 
men  as  Hawkins  never  failed  to  demand  from  them  that  their 
adventures  and  expeditions  should  be  directly  profitable  to  the 
Hoyal  Exchequer.  —  When  in  1590  Sir  John  Hawkins  made 
a  voyage  so  unsuccessful  that  his  prizes  did  not  cover  the  ex- 
penses, he  made  a  humble  apology  to  the  Queen  in  which  he 
said.  "Paul  might  plant,  and  Apollos  might  water,  but  it  was 
God  only  that  gave  the  increase",  "This  fool  "exclaimed 
Elizabeth"  went  out  a  soldier  and  is  come  home  a  divine"^. 
But  we  must  not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  Hawkins  was 
merely  an  adventurous  slave-trader,  on  the  contrary  he  was 
a  great  sailor  and  an  indefatigable  naval  reformer.  —  He 
invented  the  device  of  jointed  masts  and  introduced  such 
improvements  in  "The  Triumph"  that  as  a  man  of  war  she  was 
a  distinct  advance  upon  all  that  had  gone  before  her  —  and 
she  remained  the  largest  and  finest  vessel  in  the  English  Navy 
until  the  launching  of  "The  Prince  Royal"  in  1610.  It  was 
Hawkins  too  who,  as  controller  of  the  Navy,  had  sole  manage- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  dockyards.  He  it  was  who  turned  out  the 
ships  that  fought  Philip  II' s  fleet  in  the  channel  in  such 
condition  that  not  a  hull  leaked,  not  a  spar  was  sprung  —  not 
a  rope  parted  at  an  unreasonable  moment,  and  this  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  —  And  he  served  himself  in  the  squadron  which 
he  had  equipped  ^'^. 

But  although  England's  naval  expeditions  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  as  a  rule  too  exclusively  the  character  of  free- 
booting  and  lost,  in  consequence  their  more  definite  political 
significance,  there  was  one  man  who  rose  superior  to  this  mere 
desire  for  gain.  —  I  mean  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  illust- 
rious Englishman  was  born  in  1552  at  East  Budleigh  six  miles 
from  Exmouth,  where  his  family  had  lived  for  many  generations. 
At  the  age   of  fifteen   he    became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College 

^  "The  Age  of  Elizabeth".     Creighton.     p.  185. 
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Oxford,  but  for  seme  reason  or  other  which  is  not  quite  clear, 
he  never  took  his  degree.  While  at  Oxford  he  formed  a  life- 
long friendship  with  Philip  Sidney  then  an  undergraduate  at 
Christchurch.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  time  we 
come  across  the  name  of  Raleigh  after  he  had  left  Oxford,  it 
is  in  connection  with  that  of  Sidney,  for  in  1568  both  young 
men  joined  a  troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers  who  where  going 
to  France  to  aid  the  Huguenots.  Tradition  says  that  in  August 
1572  Raleigh  and  Sidney  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  and  thus  saved  their  lives  on  the  night  of 
S.  Bartholomew.  Throughout  his  life  Raleigh  represented  the 
principle  of  statesmanship  in  his  opposition  to  Spain  in  her 
distant  colonies.  —  In  1584  he  colonized  Virginia  though  the 
settlement  failed  for  want  of  proper  management  and  adequate 
support  from  the  Home  Government.  —  In  1592  he  penetrated 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  but  his  plans  were  stopped  by  a 
messenger  from  Queen  Elizabeth  who  in  a  fit  of  parsimony  and 
bad  temper  ordered  him  to  return  home.  The  Queen  then  dis- 
graced him  for  having  married  one  of  her  maids  of  honour 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton^^  the  orphan  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  formerly  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  commit  them  both  to  the  Tower  for  what  at  worst 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  respect  due  to 
Her  Majesty  for  having  married  without  her  permission^-'.  The 
marriage  had  been  a  secret  one  and  as  Elizabeth  Trogmorton 
was  an  orphan  and  the  Queen's  G-od-daughter .  the  royal 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Sir  Walter  himself  was  subse- 
quently re-instated  in  the  Queen's  favour  and  allowed  to  resume 
his  duties  as  Captain  of  the  Guard,  but  lady  Raleigh,  who 
was  in  every  way  one  of  the  best  of  women,  was  never  again 
recieved  at  court  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Raleigh  never  forgave  the  Queen  for  her  treatment  of  his 
devoted  wife.  In  1595  Raleigh  headed  an  expedition  to  Guiana 
but  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitless  of  the  great  enter- 
prises of  Elizabethan  explorers  and  colonisers,  for  El  Dorado 
remained  inaccessible,  because  like  the  ideal  city  of  the  philo- 
sophers,  it  was   not   to   be   found  anywhere    on   earth.     But  if 

"  Sometimes  spelt  Trockmorton. 
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Elizabeth  behaved  badly  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  spite  and  cruel  gossip  of  Essex  and  his  other 
enemies,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  treatment  which  he 
recieved  from  her  successor  James  1.  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  his  death  a  peace-otfering  to  Spain  and  therein-  sowed  the 
iirst  seeds  of  the  subsequent  hostility  to  the  House  of  Stuart, 
for  Englishmen,  and  among  them  even  staunch  Jacoliites^^, 
could  never  forget  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  the  pioneer  of 
England's  colonial  empire. 

Amony  the  many  instances  which  illustrate  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  great  Elizabethan  seamen  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  given  us  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
who  with  his  one  ship  "The  Revenge'"  faced  off  the  Azores  in 
1591  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty  vessels,  all  of  them  twice  as  large 
as  his  own.  From  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  day-break  next 
morning  did  Grenville  hold  out  against  them  all.  Time  after 
time  a  huge  Spanish  Gallion  attempted  to  board  him  and  was 
driv^en  back.  At  last  all  his  powder  was  spent  and  of  his  crew 
of  a  hundred  men  forty  were  killed  and  all  the  rest  were 
wounded.  Grenville  could  fight  no  more ,  but  he  could  not 
surrender.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Tennyson's  famous  ballad. 

"And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their 

flagship  hore  him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old 

Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with 

their  courtly  foreign  grace : 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks  and  he  cried 
I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like 

a  valiant  man  and  true: 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 

bound  to  do : 
With  a  Joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died"  *'*. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  mentiou  the  various 
voyages  to  the  S.  Lawrence,  to  Brazil,  to  the  West-Indies  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  —  together  with  the  many  attempts 
to  reach  the  South  Sea  which  got  no  further  than  the  Magellan 

13  Social  England  Ed.  Trail.     Vol.  IV.     p.  99, 
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Straits  including  the  disastrous  failures  of  George  Cliiford, 
Karl  of  Cumberland  and  of  Thomas  Cavendish.  But  still  these 
failures  may  be  said  in  one  sense  tho  have  done  as  much  for  Eng- 
land as  any  single  successful  Enterprise  for  it  was  largely 
by  means  of  the  failures  that  the  successes  were  won  in  as 
much  as  they  trained  the  men  of  England  in  that  patience, 
courage,  and  endurance  under  hardship,  which  were  indispensible 
virtues  if  England  was  to  hold  her  own  upon  the  seas. 

The  permanent  result  of  Englands  successes  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  "the  Association  for  trading  with  India"  formed 
in  London  in  1599  and  which  as  "The  East  India  Company" 
recieved  its  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  Drake  was  looting  the  Ports  and  ship- 
ping of  the  Pacilic  with  very  little  opposition,  Richard  Hakliiyt 
was  begining  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  science  of  Geography 
which  in  itself  was  a  sign  of  the  expansion  of  England's 
consciousness.  "Which  of  the  Kings  of  this  land  before  Her 
Majesty"  asks  Hakluyt  in  one  of  his  lecture,  "had  their  banners 
ever  seen  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  of  them  hath  ever  dealt 
with  the  Emperor  of  Persia  as  Her  Majesty  hath  done ,  and 
obtained  for  her  merchants  large  and  Loving  priveleges,  whoever 
before  Her  Majesty's  day  hath  found  Consuls  and  Agents  at 
Tripolis  and  Syria,  at  Aleppo,  at  Babylon  and  Balsara?"^^ 
Thus  were  teachers  at  the  Universities  engaged  in  quickening 
the  national  intelligence,  and  the  Elizabethan  seamen  bringing 
to  birth  new  Englands  across  the  sea,  while  the  Queen  and 
Lord  Burghley  were  engaged  in  an  ewen  greater  an  more  diffi- 
cult task  —  that  of  making  a  new  England  at  home. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  story  of  the  great  reprisals  —  to 
the  definite  breach  with  Spain.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of 
Mary  Stuart  in  Feb.  1587  that  Philip  II  began  slowly  to 
bestir  himself.  The  truth  was  that  Mary's  death  increased 
his  eagerness  to  attack  England  by  giving  him  a  greater  interest 
in  the  result.  So  long  as  Mary  Stuart  lived  he  would  have 
had  to  fight  in  her  name  as  claimant  to  the  English  throne, 
and  so  he  confined  himself  to  giving  her  bad  advice  through 
his  ambassador,  but  now  she  was  dead  he  might  fight  in  his 
own  name  which  was  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory.    Philip's- 
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claim  to  the  English  throne  by  reason  of  his  descent  from 
John  of  Graunt  was  some-what  remote,  but  already  in  1583  he 
had  instructed  his  ambassador  in  Paris  tho  hint  discreetly  at 
this  claim.  For  sometime  he  had  been  restrained  from  attacking 
England  by  the  unfavourable  turn  of  events  in  France,  but  when 
in  May  1588  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  left  master  of  the  situation 
and  the  King  Henry  III  found  himself  again  obliged  to  under- 
take the  extermination  of  protestantism.  Philip  felt  that  he 
was  quite  free  to  make  his  attempt  on  England  —  moreover  the 
cool  daring  of  English  seamen,  culminating  in  the  capture  b^^ 
Sir  Francis  Drake  of  the  "San  Filippe"  one  of  his  finest  treasure- 
ships  made  it  really  necessary"  for  him  to  take  some  decided 
step  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  so  at  the  end  of 
May  1588  the  Invicible  Armada  put  out  to  sea.  It  consisted 
of  132  vessels  with  about  40  transports,  tenders,  and  store- 
ships,  the  whole  manned  according  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
trustworthy  Spanish  account  by  8756  sailors  2088  galley-slaves 
300  priests  and  monks  and  21855  soldiers.^''  Philip  II,  like 
all  those  persons  who  are  unconscious  of  their  limitations,  had 
supreme  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  management.  He 
insisted  upon  regulating  everything  even  the  diet  and  daily 
habits  of  every  soldier  and  sailor  on  board,  and  upon  directing 
and  limiting  the  action  of  the  Armada  when  it  had  left  Spanish 
waters.  This  was  unwise  enough,  but  his  most  astonishing  mistake 
was  his  choice  of  the  commander  of  this  huge  undertaking.  Don 
Alonzo  Perez  de  Gruzman  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  the 
wealthiest  noble  in  Spain  —  he  was  thirty  eight  years  old  a  short 
broad  shouldered  man  of  an  olive  complexion  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  good  rider.  ^'^  His  only  experience  as  a  public 
man  had  been  his  utter  failure  to  defend  Cadiz  against  Drake 
in  April  1587,  and  if  his  wife's  opinion  is  worth  anything  he 
was  of  all  men  in  Spain  the  least  fitted  to  be  trusted  with  the 
conduct  of  anything  of  real  importance.  That  such  a  man 
should  have  been  appointed  to  such  a  position  astonished  everyone, 
but  no  one  more  so  than  the  Duke  himself.  Indeed  as 
"Froude  remarks"  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  his  own  incapa- 
city is  as  pathetic  as  Sancho  Panza's  when  appointed  to  govern 
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liis  island".  ^^  "My  healt  his  bad"  he  wrote  to  Philip's  secretary 
and  from  my  small  experience  of  the  water  I  know  that  I 
am  always  seasick.  The  person  at  the  head  of  such  an  expedition 
ought  to  understand  navigation  and  sea  fighting  and  I  know 
nothing  of  either.  Philip  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  this, 
but  it  suited  him,  he  thought,  to  have  such  a  man,  because  he 
would  be  certain  to  strictly  obey  the  King's  orders,  and  Philip 
was  determined  to  control  the  whole  expedition  with  unerring 
precision  from  his  cell  in  the  Escorial  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
As  far  as  the  English  preparations  were  concerned,  they 
seemed  hopelessly  deficient,  the  Queen  refusing  until  the  danger 
was  actually  upon  her  to  contemplate  even  the  possibility  of 
a  serious  encounter  with  Spain  —  she  hoped  to  the  last  moment 
that  she  might  avoid  war  by  abandoning  the  protestant  cause 
in  the  Netherlands  and  even  when  she  discovered  her  mistake 
preparations  were  only  slowly  and  sparingly  made.  There  were 
only  twenty  four  Ships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  the  Seaport 
towns  sent  out  their  vessels  and  the  Nobility  and  countj" 
gentry  on  every  side  manned  all  the  ships  they  could  and 
placed  them  at  their  own  expense,  at  their  countrj^'s  service. 
For  the  moment  all  religions  dissensions  vere  forgotten,  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Anglicans,  and  ultra-protestants  gathering 
round  the  Queen  and  arming  themselves  for  her  defencs  —  and 
so  at  last  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
was  able  to  put  out  from  Plymouth  with  sixty  ships.  For  a 
whole  week  the  English  followed  the  Spaniards  on  their  way 
to  the  Calais  roadsteads  inflicting  on  them  hy  means  of  their 
smaller  and  lighter  vessels ,  many  losses ,  cutting  off  their 
stragglers,  and  taking  full  advantage  of  all  their  mistakes. 
On  Sunday  morning  July  28.  the  two  fleets  faced  each  other, 
but  considering  the  enormous  size  of  the  Spanish  galleons  it 
was  impossible  to  deal  with  them  except  by  cunning.  —  A  device 
was  soon  contrived.  —  Lord  Howard  had  six  of  the  oldest 
vessels  in  the  fleet  converted  into  Fire-ships ,  and  on  Sunday 
night  he  despatched  them  against  the  Armada.  A  wind  sprung 
up  which  drifted  them  successfully  to  their  destination.  A  panic 
at  once  seized  the  Spaniards,  the  terrified  soldiers  cut  their  cables, 
in  their  eagerness  to  escape,  and  the  ships  fell  into  confusion. 

»s  Ibid  p.  23. 
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Some  vere  burnt  by  the  t'ireships  and  the  rest  were  driven  by 
wind  and  tide  along  the  Flemish  Coast.  The  English  pursued 
and  on  Monday  the  29*''  there  was  a  hot  engagement  otl'  Grave- 
lines.  The  English  ships  refused  to  come  to  close  quarters,  but 
poured  showers  of  musketry  on  the  enemies"  vessels,  while  the 
Spaniards  on  their  side  shot  very  badly  and  inflicted  very  little 
loss  on  the  English,  and  not  once  could  they  succeed  in  fixing 
a  grappling  iron  on  an  English  rigging.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
provided  exceptional  supplies ,  but  the  expenditure  of  powder 
and  shot  at  the  battle  off  Gravelines  had  been  unprecedented 
and  so  owing  to  lack  of  ammunition  and  the  condition  of  ships 
and  crews  .  Lord  Howard  thought  it  more  prudent  to  return 
home  than  to  follow  the  relics  of  the  Armada.  The  weather 
which  had  favoured  it  until  Gravelines  now  completed  its  con- 
fusion —  nineteen  ships  were  was  wrecked  off  Scotland  or  Ireland 
and  for  thirtyfive  ships  the  Spaniards  themselves  could  give  no 
account  whatever.  The  loss  of  life  was  appalling.  The  Irish 
secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  that 
on  a  five  miles  walk  along  the  coast  of  Sligo  he  had  counted 
1100  Spanish  corpses  ^^. 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was  by  no  means  the  most 
exj^erienced  sailor  that  Elizabeth  could  have  chosen  to  command 
the  English  fleet  on  this  momentous  occasion,  but  results  ampl^' 
proved  the  wisdom  of  her  appointment.  He  was  extremely 
popular  among  all  ranks  in  the  Navy  and  as  the  Queen  herself 
remarked  '"he  had  skill  enough  to  know  those  who  had  more 
skill  than  himself."  Besides  which  ofcourse  there  were  serving 
under  him  such  daring  seamen  as  Drake  Hawkins  and  Frobisher 
while  the  crews  were  composed  of  men  who  had  a  long  experience 
in  sailing  ships  and  fighting  them.  ""They  were  the  rovers  of 
the  Ocean.  —  To  navigate  the  wildest  seas,  to  fight  the  Spaniards 
wherever  they  could  meet  them  had  for  thirty  years  been  their 
occupation  and  their  glory.  ^'^  The  Victory  was  commemorated 
on  English  medals  by  the  motto  'Tlavit  Deus  et  dissipati  sunt", 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Providential  intervention  of  the 
winds  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards, 
is  was    also   owing   to   their   amazing   lack    of   seamanship  and 
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because  their  vessels  had  been  rendered  less  seaworthy'  than 
ever  by  the  Enpilish  guns. 

The  Invincible  Armada  had  failed,  and  its  failure  marked 
a  decisive  moment  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  meant  that 
the  power  of  Spain  was  declining  and  that  insignificant  little 
England  had  taken  her  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  world. 

Philip  was  as  slow  to  acknowledge  his  defeat  as  he  had 
been  to  engage  in  war,  but  one  can  feel  nothing  but  admiration 
at  the  calmness  and  dignity  with  which  he  recieved  the  news 
of  the  great  disaster.  "I  sent  the  Armada"  said  he  "against 
man  not  against  the  billows''  and  certainly  there  was  something 
truly  splendid  in  the  courage  with  which  in  the  face  of  the 
calamity  which  overwhelmed  his  country,  he  stubbornly  set  to 
work  to  recreate  on  a  sounder  basis  his  shattered  naval  power 
and  to  reconstruct  on  saner  principles  his  plans  for  Elizabeth's 
humiliation.  Suppose  the  Armada  had  effected  a  landing, 
and  had  conveyed,  as  it  was  hoped,  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke 
of  Parma  to  England  with  his  well-trained  Spanish  troops  from 
the  Netherlands,  what  a  very  different  tale  we  should  have  to 
tell  to  day!  The  troops  who  were  to  defend  London  had  taken 
up  their  position  at  Tilbury  where  the  Thames  could  be  most 
easily  crossed.  —  At  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession  Michiele, 
the  Venetian  Ambassador  had  reported  most  favourably  of  the 
English  army  2^,  but  owing  possibly  to  the  economical  policy 
of  the  Queen  and  Burghle^-  it  was  not  as  efficient  as  it  had 
been  eai'lier  in  the  reign.  There  were ,  it  is  true,  40000  men 
ready  to  recieve  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  all  of  them  raw 
recruits''-,  and  utterly  unfitted  to  face  the  veterans  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth  herself  in  the  hour  of  peril  showed  true  Tudor  spirit. 
She  visited  the  camp  at  Tilbury  mounted  on  a  white  war-horse 
wearing  a  breastplate  of  burnished  steel  and  attended  by  a 
page  who  bore  her  helmit.  She  rode  bareheaded  through  the 
ranks  and  then  in  her  clear  beautiful  voice  she  addressed  her 
soldiers  in  such  terms  as  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  all  of 
them.  "My  loving  people,  said  she.  we  have  been  persuaded 
by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we 
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commit  ourselves  to  armed  multitudes  for  fear  of  treachery. 
But  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful 
and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear,  I  have  always  so  behaved 
myself  that,  under  God  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and 
safeguard  in  the  lo^^al  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects. 
And  therefore  I  am  come  among  you  at  this  time ,  not  as  for 
any  recreation  or  sport .  but  being  resolved ,  in  the  midst  of 
the  heat  and  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all :  to  lay 
down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  Kingdom,  and  for  my  people, 
my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have 
but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman;  but  I  have  the 
heart  of  a  King,  and  of  a  King  of  England  too:  and  think 
foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe, 
should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm.  To  which 
rather  than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me ,  I  myself  will 
take  up  arms :  1  myself  will  be  your  general ,  judge  and 
rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field''.  ^^  There 
was  no  affectation  in  these  words.  She  meant  what  she  said. 
Elizabeth  had  no  personal  interests  contrary  to  those  of  her 
people.  —  They  knew  this  —  and  hence  it  was  that  she  could 
always  appeal  to  them  to  recognise  that  she  and  they  were 
one  —  and  throughout  her  reign  her  people  were  ever  glad  and 
ready  to  respond  to  that  appeal. 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Hovard  and  the  Victorious  English 
fleet,  a  great  Thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  November  19  at  which  the  Queen  was  present 
attended  hy  her  nobility.  ^^  It  was  a  very  memorable  occasion, 
but  what  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  wonder  of  the  RoA^al 
pageant  as  it  passed  through  the  streets  of  London  was  Her 
Majesty's  extraordinary  costume.  She  wore  a  gorgeous  far- 
thingale immense  and  hideous  like  that  worn  by  Mariana  of 
Austria  in  Velasquez's  picture  —  only  more  so.  It  was  a  great 
wheel-shaped  confection  in  which  the  skirt  was  drawn  out  from 
the  waist  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and  wdred  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  table  on  which  the  arms  could  rest.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  well-known  picture  of  her.  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  Thanksgiving  dress  miist  have  looked  not  unlike  an  Indian  idol. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth.     Greighton.     \>.  234—5. 
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Now  much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  about 
Elizabeth's  parsimony  and  her  alleged  refusal  to  make  ad- 
equate provision  for  her  Navy,  it  is  the  oft  repeated  calumny 
hurled  at  her  by  one  historian  after  another  —  but  in  this 
matter  as  in  many  others  she  has  probably  been  quite  unjustly 
maligned.  To  begin  with  she  was  in  no  way  responsible 
personally  for  either  the  equipment  or  the  victualing  of  the 
NavA'  —  and  then  too  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century-  there  was  no  elaborate  system  of  commissariat 
such  as  we  have  to  day,  and  that  it  was  extremely  hard  to 
provide  sufficient  supplies  of  food  on  ships  which  were  not  made 
to  carry  any  great  stores.  —  Notwithstanding  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  records,  everything  was  done  by  Burghle^^ 
and  Walsingham  which  possibly  could  be  done,  and  there 
was  certainly  no  stint  of  money.  It  is  ofcourse  true  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  kept  a  very  strict  watch  over  her  subordi- 
nates and  exacted  a  very  accurate  account  of  all  the  public 
money  that  was  spent:  and  herein  no  doubt  lies  the  origin  of 
her  stinginess,  further  colour  being  given  to  the  charge  by  the 
fact  that  The  Lord  Admiral  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
Sir  John  Hawkins  found  considerable  difficulty  in  producing 
their  accounts  for  audit  after  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  had  an  extremely  unpleasant  interview 
with  the  Queen  in  consequence.  But  that  an  audit  should  have 
been  demanded  at  all,  marks  the  begining  of  greater  efficiency 
in  administration,  and  far  from  deserving  blame,  Queen  Elizabeth 
merits  our  praise  and  gratitude  for  having  been  the  first  of  our 
rulers  to  introduce  a  high  standard  of  honour  in  dealing  with 
public  expenditure. 

For  the  next  few  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
the  Queen  pursued  a  very  cautious  policy  —  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  had  died  Sept.  1588  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  in 
1590.  Both  these  statesmen  favoured  a  policy  of  aggression 
and  had  championed  Sir  Francis  Drake  against  the  more  conser- 
vative and  peaceful  school  of  politicians  represented  by  Burgh- 
ley.  Moreover  the  admission  to  the  Privy  Council  in  their 
places  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  gave  the 
cautious  party  complete  control  of  the  Government.  But  the 
issue   then  before    the  Country   was   not   one  of  peace  or  war. 
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The  alternatives  were  rather  a  naval  Colonial  aggression  or  a 
Coiitinental  military  war.  Of  the  two  the  Queen  and  Burgh- 
ley  considered  that  it  was  far  more  essential  for  England  that 
France  and  the  Netherlands  should  be  saved  from  Spanish 
centrol,  than  that  England  should  burden  herself  with  a  Colonial 
empire,  the  weight  of  which  she  was  not  as  yet  strong  enough 
to  bear. 

Elizabeth  always  believed  in  helping  those  who  tried  to 
help  themselves  and  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots  showed 
remarkable  efficiency  at  this  time  and  so  she  decided  to  send 
Peregrine  Bertie.  Lord  WilloughbA-  d'Eresbj^  to  the  assistance 
of  the  protestant  King  of  France,  Henry  IV,  with  4000  men.  ^^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  annoyed  when  shortly  afterwards  Henry 
forsook  the  Huguenots  for  Rome,  and  protested  against  "Burbo's 
changed  shield"  yet  she  was  too  shrewd  to  quarrel  with  him, 
but  when  at  last  Henry  was  firmh^  seated  on  the  French  throne 
and  had  formally  declared  war  on  Spain  Nov.  1595,  Elizabeth 
felt  that  her  hands  were  free  to  resume  her  old  policy  of  Naval 
aggression ,  and  so  those  old  companions  in  arms,  Drake  and 
Hawkins  were  given  permission  to  sail  on  their  last  crusade 
against  the  Spanish  main.  That  the  Queen  allowed  this  expe- 
dition to  set  out  was  owing  partly  to  the  weakening  of  Burgh- 
ley's  restraining  influence,  through  illhealth,  and  partly  to  the 
rising  power  of  Robert  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex.  Essex  was 
the  political  heir  of  Leicester  and  Walsingham.  He  had  a 
brilliant  intellect  a  ready  wit,  and  great  personal  charm  to 
which  were  added  just  those  flashy  qualities  which  w^ent  to 
make  an  accomplished  Courtier.  He  had  succeeded  Leicester 
as  "'Master  of  the  House",  and  though  only  twenty  one  years 
of  age  had  been  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1588.  In 
1593  he  was  made  a  Privy  Counceller ,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  had  greatly  strengthened  his  hold  on  Elizabeth's  favour 
by  bringing  to  light  a  plot  of  Dr.  Ruy  Lopez,  her  Portuguese 
physician,  to  poison  her.  Grreat  obscurity  still  surrounds  this 
case,  but  at  length  some  sort  of  confession  was  said  to  have 
been  wrung  from  Lopez  himself,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
early  in  June  1594.  Notwithstanding  his  great  natural  gifts, 
Essex  was  passionate,   wayward   and  undisciplined  so  much  so 

"  Henry  IV  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Curch  July  1593. 
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that  he  soon  became  like  a  spoilt  child,  and  overwhelmed  by  a 
self-  concert  which  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  real  motive  at  this  time  behind  his  adventurous 
policy  it  is  certain  that  he  reflected  a  popular  demand  for 
heroic  warfare.  The  Lopez  affair  together  with  the  simultaneous 
declaration  of  other  Spanish  Jesuit  plots  against  the  Queen  had 
aroused  a  feeling  of  perfect  fury  against  Philip  and  his  country 
and  the  consequence  was  that  volunteers  flocked  by  hundred's 
to  Drake's  standard  when  he  once  more  recieved  the  Queen's 
unwritten  permission  to  fly  at  Philip's  throat. 

Inspite  of  Enthusiasm  the  campaign  was  grossly  mismanaged 
—  Drake,  curiously  enough,  quite  failed  to  perceive  that  his 
early  successes  in  the  West  Indies  had  been  "to  waken  rather 
than  weaken  the  Spaniards"  -^  and  so  when  on  November  12.  1595 
he  reached  Puerto  Rico  he  found  it  warned  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Sir  John  Hawkins  died  that  afternoon  but  the 
ill  success  was  not  repaired  when  Drake  had  sole  command.  A 
rash  attempt  to  fire  the  Spanish  fleet  was  repulsed  with  serious 
loss,  and  a  force  sent  across  the  Isthmus  to  plunder  Panama 
was  driven  back.  For  a  month  Drake  lingered  about  the  Mos- 
quito Gulf  baffled  by  adverse  winds  while  his  men  were  all 
dying  around  him  of  dysentry.  At  length  he  sickened  himself. 
The  closing  scene  has  been  beautifully  described  by  a  modern 
writer.  "It  was  the  38*'"  January  1596,  and  as  the  dawn  of  his 
last  day  broke,  a  delirium  seized  him.  He  rose  from  his  bed 
and  clothed  himself,  calling  like  a  dying  Viking  for  his  arms, 
and  raving  in  words  none  cared  to  record  —  —  —  —  —  His 
fury  past  they  led  him  back  to  bed,  and  there  at  last  as  quiet 
as  a  sleeping  child  the  sea-king  died"-''. 

In  this  same  year  the  Government  determined  to  make 
an  assault  on  Cadiz  which  was  to  be  seized  and  if  not  perma- 
nently held,  to  be  destroyed  —  Lord  Essex  was  to  be  in 
command  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  first  Lieutenant.  Cadiz 
was  practically  defenceless  when  the  English  fleet  hove  in  sight 
on  June  18:  It  was  captured  and  held  to  ransom.  Essex  wis- 
hed to  retain  possession  of  the  City,  but  on  further  consideration 
it  was  decided   to   burn   und   abandon  it.     Some  valuable   spoil 
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was  secured  at  Cadiz  and  also  at  Faro  where  the  library  of 
Bishop  Osorius  of  Algarva  was  carried  oif  by  Essex  and  after- 
wards presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  where  it  formed 
an  important  nucleus  for  the  Bodleian  library  then  in  process 
of  formation.  The  capture  of  Cadiz  has  been  called  "The  Tra- 
falgar'' of  Elizabeth's  struggle  with  Philip.  It  was  certainly  the 
last  great  operation  of  the  war  with  Spain.  In  the  mean-while 
o-oaded  by  the  disgrace  of  Cadiz,  Philip  attempted  retaliation  by 
sending  out  another  Armada  in  October  1596  under  the  Adelan- 
tado^^  of  Castile  but  it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  before  it  had 
left  Spanish  waters.  Even  then  Philip  II  held  on  with  dogged 
determination  to  his  plan  of  humiliating  the  Queen  of  England 
—  he  would  prepare  a  third  Armada.  Elizabeth  was  quite 
aware  of  the  Spanish  designs  for  in  the  previous  year  she  had 
written  to  Christian  IV  King  of  Denmark  telling  him  that  "the 
King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  England  with  an 
immence  fleet,  and  requesting  that  in  accordance  with  the  well 
known  purpose  and  promise  of  his  father-^,  he  would  prevent 
any  of  his  subjects  furnishing  ships  to  Spain,  and  also  lend  her 
eight  of  his  largest  ships''.^"  Elizabeth's  idea  as  to  the  size 
of  this  third  Armada  was  exaggerated.  It  was  much  smaller 
than  the  first  one.  It  sailed  from  Spain  1597  destined  for  Ire- 
land where  the  Tyrone  rebellion  seemed  to  offer  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  injuring  Spain's  great  enemy.  Again,  for  the  third  time 
the  weather  was  unpropitious.  A  Northwest  wind  arose  and 
it  was  scattered.  A  few  stragglers  held  on  to  Falmouth,  and 
others  were  captured  in  the  English  Channel:  Thus  the  last 
Invincible  Armada  melted  away. 

Before  he  died  Sept.  13  1598  Philip  II  percieved  that  the 
invasion  of  England  was  a  dream  which  he  could  not  realize. 
Indeed  he  even  admitted  in  his  last  instructions  to  his  son  — 
afterwards  Philip  III,  that  he  could  not  hinder  the  expansion 
of  England,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Spain  would  have  to  grant 
the  English  that  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  new  world  for 
which  they  had  fought  for  so  many  years  with  such  persistency. 
We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  expansion  of  England  did 


^'^  Governor. 

-^  Frederik  II.   King  of  Denmark. 

^"  Royal  Danish  Archives  a.  D.  1595. 
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not  arise  so  much  from  any  policy  on  the  part  of  English 
Governments,  as  from  the  eager  spirit  of  adventure  which  ani- 
mated the  English  people  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  which  was  personified  in  such  men  as  Drake,  Haw- 
kins and  Grenville.  It  is  difficult  to  defend  the  various  high- 
handed proceedings  of  these  men  even  when  we  judge  them  by 
the  standards  of  their  own  age,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
utterly  impossible  not  to  admire  their  undaunted  courage  and 
never-failing  resource.  They  were  splendid  specimens  of  man- 
hood of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.  "The  old  order 
has  changed,  giving  place  to  new",  but  still  as  we  look  back 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  memory  of  these  old  heroes  which  gives 
such  fascination  to  the  Elizabethan  era.  "'There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  da^'s". 


Lecture   IV. 


The  English  Reformation  settlement 
The  Anglican  Church. 


"Libera  sit  ecclesia  Anglicana". 

(Magna  Charta  1215). 


Lecture  IV, 

The  Reformation  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  made 
its  influence  felt  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  it  affected  Eng- 
land quite  differently  from  an^-  other  country,  so  much  so  that 
we  may  say  truly  that  the  Character  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation was  unique.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
reformation  of  the  national  Church  of  Sweden  under  Gustaf 
Vasa  and  John  III^  In  Spain  the  reform  movement  involved 
no  breach  with  Rome,  only  a  reform  of  the  monasteries  and  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  state.  In 
Scotland  on  the  other  hand  it  meant  the  setting  up,  under  the 
superintendance  of  John  Knox  of  an  entirely  new  system,  but 
in  England  the  course  of  the  reformation  took  yet  another  shape. 
The  abuses  of  the  mediaeval  Church  System  although  serious 
were  not  such  as  to  make  Englishmen  rush  into  revolution  in 
despair  of  reform.  The  Church  was  unpopular  chiefly  because 
she  was  oppressive.  It  was  the  petty  tyranny  of  Church 
officials  and  the  determination  of  the  English  people  to  assert 
their  national  independence  which  made  them  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  religious  change.  But  this  assertion  of  national  independence 
was  no  new  thing.  Indeed  there  had  never  been  a  time  in 
England  when  the  Papal  authority  had  not  been  resented,  and 
really  the  final  act  of  repudiation  of  that  authority  under 
Henry  VIII  followed  naturally  as  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  similar  acts  which  had  taken  place  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  the  pretext  for  the 
breach  was  found  in  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  but  probably  at  the  time  the  King  himself 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  his  proposed  divorce  would  give 
rise  to  so  much  ditticultv.    What  Henrv  VIII  asked  was  small 


The  National  Church  of  Sweden".    Bp.  Wordsworth.    Lect.  V.    p.  186. 
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in  comparison  with  what  the  Popes  had  granted  in  past  years, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  whose  second 
marriage  had  taken  place  in  virtue  of  a  sentence  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  the  National  Church  in  opposition  to  Papal 
directions,  and  in  that  of  Louis  XII  who  had  been  allowed  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI  to  divorce  his  Queen  Jeanne,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  sterility.  What  the  Papacy  had  done  for  France 
it  could  do  for  England ,  and  Henry ,  we  may  be  sure  would 
have  been  quite  content  had  he  experienced  similar  treatment. 
We  may  say  therefore  that  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  juris- 
diction in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  was  a  purely  political  act 
affecting  only  the  external  relations  of  England.  The  King 
backed  up  by  the  Nation  was  making  it  clear  that  there  must 
be  an  end  for  ever  of  that  "imperium  in  imperio"  against  which 
Englishmen  had  riot  ceased  to  protest  since  the  day  when  they 
inserted  the  words  "libera  sit  ecclesia  Anglicana"  in  the 
Magna  Charta. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  assertion  of  national  inde- 
pendence there  was  going  on  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
new  learning  with  all  its  disintegrating  effects  on  the  ideas  of 
the  time.  On  the  theological  side  therefore  apart  from  the 
political,  nothing  could  have  stopped  the  English  reformation. 
This  is  evident  to  an^^one  who  reads  the  English  literature 
of  the  XIV  *^  and  XV*''  centuries  —  not  only  the  writings  of 
John  Wyclif,  but  those  of  Thomas  Gascoigne,  of  Bishop  Reginald 
Pecock,  and  the  Paston  Letters.  Again,  the  spirit  of  revival 
of  learning  and  reform  which  became  articulate  at  Florence  in 
Savonarola  and  Pico  della  Mirandola^  was  soon  carried  to  Ox- 
ford where  it  found  three  men  equally  anxious  to  combine  the 
revival  of  learning  with  religious  reform,  namelj'",  John  Colet. 
Erasmus  and  Thomas  More.  Colets  object  was  to  set  the  minds 
of  men  free  from  the  Scholastic  System ,  by  leading  men  back 
from  the  Schoolmen  to  the  New  Testament  a  task  upon  which 
he  entered,  when  he  began  to  Lecture  at  Oxford  on  S.  Paul's 
epistles,  and  which  he  seemed  to  see  fulfilled,  when  in  1516 
Erasmus  published  at  Basle  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
which  in  all  the  freshness  of  the  original  language  and  a  new 
translation   gave    as  Colet   said   "the   living   picture"  of  C'hrist 

"  Florence.    F.  A.  Hyett.     p.  425. 
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and  His  Apostles.  And  then  added  to  this  there  was  the  atti- 
tude of  these  Oxford  reformers  towards  the  ecclesiastical  system 
shown  so  plainly  and  so  fearlessly  by  Erasmus  in  his  "'Praise 
of  Folly"  and  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  "Utopia".  But  on 
the  theological  side  of  the  English  reformation,  an  immense 
amount  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  has  arisen  owing  to 
the  indiscriminate  application  to  the  Anglican  Church  of  the 
word  "protestanf". 

People  generalh^  divide  the  whole  of  Christendom  into 
two  divisions  which  they  call  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
and  they  assume  that  all  Christian  bodies  must  fall  under  one 
head  or  the  other.  In  Western  Europe  the  division  is  suffi- 
ciently true  for  practical  purposes ,  if  the  Anglican  Church 
is  left  out  of  account.  As  the  Church  of  England  has  until 
resent  years  been  small  and  insignificant,  European  writers 
have  assumed  that  because  she  is  not  Roman  Catholic,  she  must 
be  protestant  in  the  fullest  and  truest  meaning  of  that  word. 
But  greater  knowledge  of  history  and  more  unprejudiced 
enquiry  show  us  that ,  strictly  speaking,  the  use  of  the  term 
is  theologically  and  historically  inaccurate.  At  any  rate  if 
it  is  applied  it  must  be  accompanied  by  very  careful  expla- 
nation. ^ 

There  are  Millions  of  Christians  belonging  to  the  Churches 
of  the  East  orthodox  and  heterodox  who  are  not  and  never  have 
been  either  protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  and  they  would  strongly 
repudiate  both  terms  as  falling  short  of  their  ideal  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  Well  now  the  Anglican  Church  since  the  Refor- 
mation is  in  pretty  much  the  same  position :  If  the  word  "prote- 
stant" is  used  intelligently  and  correctly  it  means  the  religions 
systems  founded  in  Europe  in  the  XVI*''  century  by  Zwingli, 
Luther,  Calvin  and  their  followers,  but  in  this  sense  prote- 
stantism never  became  engrafted  on  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  revisers  of  the  English  formularies 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  works  of  Lutheran  and 
( 'alvanistic  theological  writers ,  but  they  were  always  careful 
to  bring  them  into  relation  with  English  Church  principles.  * 
Thus  there  is  nothing   in   the  Prayer-book  or  XXXIX  articles 

'  The  Prayer-book  Dictionary  (1912)  "protestant".     p.  573. 
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which  was  taught  by  Zwingli,  Luther,  ur  Calvin  which  was  not 
also  taught  by  the  primitive  Church,  where-as  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  teaching  and  organisation  of  Zwinglian- Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  bodies  —  as  for  instance  the  repudiation  of 
Episcopacy  and  the  threefold  ministerial  order  —  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  English 
Prayer-book  and  of  the  XXXIX  articles.  Indeed  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  and  to  emphasize  the  uni(^ue  character  of  the 
Anglican  Church  the  word  "protestant"  has  been  carefully 
omitted  from  her  formularies.  The  only  place  where  the  word 
occurs  is  in  the  coronation  service  and  in  the  succession  act  of 
1701  where  it  is  used  to  signify  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  one  with  the  protestant  bodies  of  Europe  in  their  repudiation 
of  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  universal  Bishop  in  Christendom, 
and  also  in  their  rejection  of  doctrines  which  she  considers  to 
be  unprimitive  and  merely  mediaeval.  It  is  in  this  sense  also 
that  the  word  "protestant"  was  applied  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  which,  although  independent  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury since  1783 ,  does  not  differ  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ,  and  uses  the 
same  Prayer-book  in  many  ways  enriched  by  revision.  But  in 
every  great  revival  of  human  energy  there  are  principles  which 
are  brought  into  prominence  and  which  form  a  necessary  part 
of  every  advancing  wave  of  human  civilisation ,  and  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
there  were  certain  principles  which  were  mainly  championed 
at  first  by  those  arrayed  on  the  protestant  side  —  the  moral 
supremacy  of  the  conscience ,  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
knowledge ,  the  right  of  the  Christian  laity  to  have  the 
services  of  the  Church  rendered  in  their  own  language,  and  the 
right  to  have  the  scriptures  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  clergy.^  All  these  principles  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers,  the  Ang- 
lican Church  also  absorbed  in  her  attempt  to  gain  the  via 
media  and  to  combine  the  two  sides  of  truth  in  just  proportion, 
as  she  believed  they  were  combined  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  these  days  the  word  ''protestant"  has 
acquired  a  merely  negative  connotation,  and  for  this  reason  it 

^  "The  era  of  protestant  revolution".     F.  Seebohm.     C    11.     p.  92. 
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utterly  fails  to  describe  the  position  of  Anglicanism  —  for  al- 
though non  Roman  ('atholic,  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
and  never  has  been  anti-catholic. 

No  doubt  the  English  reiormation  resulted  in  a  compromise, 
but  therely  it  showed  how  English  it  was,  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  thoroughly-  characteristic  of  the  English 
it  is  their  love  of  compromise. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the 
unique  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  1549,  was  attained  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  contrary  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  fellow  -  English 
reformers  had  very  hard  work  to  prevent  the  men  who  governed 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  from  driving  the 
Church  into  the  full  stream  of  continental  Protestantism.  John 
Knox  who  came  to  England  from  Scotland  early  in  1549,  and 
remained  in  the  country  for  a  considerable  time  was  most 
anxious  to  force  upon  England  the  presbyterian  system  which 
he  had  so  successfully  set  up  in  Scotland,  and  the  Government 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  did  their  best  to  meet 
his  wishes ,  but  owing  principally  to  the  very  firm  attitude 
taken  by  Cranmer,  all  they  could  get  was  the  second  Prayer- 
book  of  1552  which  was  a  little  more  definitely  protestant  in 
tone  than  the  previous  one.  The  Government  tried  to  go  further, 
and  indulged  in  some  violent  outbursts  of  iconoclasm,  but  these 
excesses  combined  with  the  attempt  to  mould  the  Church  of 
England  after  the  presbyterian  model  proved  politically  disast- 
rous: It  did  not  corresprnd  with  the  wishes  of  the  English 
people.  The  result  was  the  re-action  under  Queen  Mary,  when 
all  that  had  been  done  was  undone,  except  that  she  ratified  the 
confiscation  of  the  monastic  lands ,  and  retained  a  part  of  the 
special  powers  of  supremacy  which  had  been  asserted  by  her 
anti-papal  father  Henry  VIII  *^.  Her  reign  was  fortunately 
brief,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  have  brought  the  country  into 
a  pitiable  condition,  with  the  most  virulent  party-spirit  sup- 
reme, and  with  every  seed  of  further  discord  sown. 

Such  then  were  the  trying  circumstances  under  which 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  Throne  November  17.  1558.  The 
Queen  told  various  tales  about  her  own  religious  opinions,  and 

®  "Hist,  of  English  Church".     Gairdner,     Vol.  IV.     p.  324. 
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occasionally  gave  the  impression  that  she  hardly  differed  from 
any  Church ,  with  which  from  motives  of  diplomac.\' .  it  was 
expedient  to  agree.  But  because  she  did  not  choose  to  pul)lish 
her  real  opinions  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  charge  her .  as  some 
writers  have  done,  with  being  an  atheist.  Neither  I  think  can 
we  accept  the  view  that  she  was  so  rooted  in  the  Renaissence 
as  to  be  simply  political.  "'Pious''  she  certainly  was  not.  but 
it  is  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  that  she  had  no  sense 
of  religion  at  all.  It  is  more  just  to  say  that  "her  training 
having  been  such  as  to  free  her  from  all  superstitious  fear  or 
prejudice ,  her  religious  convictions  were  determined  by  her 
sense  of  what  was  most  reasonable  and  convenient'' '.  One  thing 
is  perfectly  clear  —  Elizabeth  know  very  well  from  the  moment 
of  her  accession  the  shape  which  she  hoped  the  English  refor- 
mation settlement  might  take ,  but  between  the  schemes  and 
dreams  of  the  wise  and  their  actual  realization  there  is  often 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  this  very  soon  became  apparent. 

Elizabeth's  first  anxiety  was  to  allay  as  much  as  might 
be  the  fierce  animosities  which  had  been  engendered  in  previous 
years,  and  this  she  accomplished  to  some  extent  by  the  tactful 
wording  of  the  'Act  of  supremacy"  in  which  she  was  styled 
"Supreme  Grevernor  of  this  realm"  and  not  "Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church"  therely  removing  all  idea  that  she  claimed  to  be 
a  kind  of  Pope  or  that  she  wished  to  exercise  any  authority 
other  than  that  which  was  of  ancient  times  due  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  England.  But  still,  Queen  Mary's  Bishops  had  been 
appointed  from  those  who  had  suffered  under  Edward  VI  and 
as  a  bod}''  they  were  bound  to  maintain  the  Roman  system  in 
its  entirety.  Thus  Dr.  Nicholas  Heath  Archbishop  of  York  who 
frankly  took  the  initiative  in  recognising  Elizabeth's  succession 
in  the  House  of  Lords ,  refused  to  officiate  at  her  coronation, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  Dr.  Oglethorp  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  was  prevailed  upon  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
the  actual  crowning.^  On  the  other  hand  those  divines  who 
had  most  strongly  expressed  a  desire  for  reform  in  a  puritan 
direction  had  fled  from  the  Marian  persecution  and  lived  on 
the   continent.     They   now    returned    home    stronger    adherents 

'  "Queen  Elizabeth"  E.  S.  Beesly.     p.  9. 
*  Coronation  of  Elizabeth  Jan.  15.  1559. 
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than  before  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvanistic  Systems  and  very 
bitterly  opposed  to  anything  which  savoured  in  the  least  degree 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  these  two  extremes 
into  agreement.  It  was  inevitable  that  some  should  be  offended, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people  wished  for  a  national 
Church,  independent  of  Rome  ,  but  retaining  the  historic  Epis- 
copate, the  Creeds  and  Sacraments,  and  with  simple  services 
not  too  unlike  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  always  able  to  feel  correctly  the  pulse  of 
her  people,  knew  this.  She  therefore  determined  to  enforce  the 
use  of  the  Prayer-book  of  1552  in  which,  after  slight  revision, 
the  principles  of  moderation  were  exactly  embodied.  This 
revision  was  not ,  as  has  been  alleged,  arbitrarily  dictated  by 
the  Queen  herself,  on  the  contrary,  the  work  was  committed  to 
a  council  of  ten  of  the  most  capable  divines  of  the  day,  including 
such  men  as  Matthew  Parker,  Richard  Cox,  William  May  and 
Edmund  Guest.  ^  The  alterations  which  were  made  were  few 
but  very  important.  An  unnecessarily  offiensive  deprecation 
in  the  litany  against  "the  tyranny  of  the  Bp.  of  Rome  and  all 
his  detestable  enormities"  and  a  rubric  explaining  the  meaning 
of  kneeling  at  the  communion  were  expunged.  The  words  of 
administration  in  the  present  communion  service  consist  of  two 
sentences.  The  first  sentence  implying  real  presence,  belonged 
to  Edward  VI's  first  Prayer-book;  the  second  implying  mere 
commemoration ,  belonged  to  his  second  Prayer-book,  These 
two  sentences  the  revisers  accordingly  pieced  together  in  the 
hope  no  doubt  of  satisfying  both  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
These  alterations  marked  the  limits  to  which  the  Queen  was 
prepared  to  go,  and  so  the  Prayer-book  thus  revised  was  ordered 
by  an  act  of  uniformity^**  to  come  into  force  June  24.  1559. 
But,  for  the  carrying  out  of  her  ecclesiastical  policy,  it 
was  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  have  a  very  able  occupant  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  perhaps  in  few  things  was  her 
wisdom  so  conspicuous  as  in  her  choice  of  Dr.  Matthew  Parker 
for    that    difficult    position.     Matthew    Parker,    who    like    the 


®  Matthew  Parker.  Subrequently  Archbp.  of  Canterbury.  Richard  Cox 
afterwards  Bp.  of  Ely.  William  May,  Dean  of  S,  Pauls.  Edmund  Guest  after- 
wards Bp    of  Rochester. 

'•  I  Eliz  c.  2,     A,  D.  1559. 
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majority  of  leading  Englishmen  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was 
educated  at  Cambridge ,  had  been  for  some  years  Master  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.  He  had  been  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
according  to  the  latin  rite  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
had  held  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln.  Of  this  preferment  he  was 
deprived  in  1554.  and  for  the  remaining  part  of  Queen  Mar^^'s 
reign  had  lived  in  the  country  with  hi.s  wife  and  family,  and 
in  constant  peril  of  his  life.  Parker  was  an  extremely  humble- 
minded  man  and  had  no  wish  at  all  for  a  life  of  publicity,  and 
it  was  only  after  considerable  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded 
to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated 
in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  S.  Thomas'  Day  Dec.  21. 
1559,  by  Barlow ,  formerly  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ,  Scory, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Coverdale,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  Hodgkins  Bishop  Suffragan  ef  Bedford.  The  fact 
of  Parkers  valid  consecration  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  it  was 
not  until  1604  that  a  Jesuit  named  Christopher  Holywood  in- 
vented and  published  an  absurd  story  of  his  mock  consecration 
at  "the  Nag's  Head"  Tavern  in  Cheapside.  This  insulting  fable 
has  now  however  been  abandoned  by  all  respectable  Contro- 
versialists and  by  none  in  stronger  terms  than  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  writer  Canon  Estcourt ,  and  the  scrupulously  fair 
Roman  Catholic  historian  Dr.  Lingard.  ^^  All  the  details  of 
what  was  done  at  Parker's  consecration  were  duly  recorded 
in  the  begining  of  Archbishop  Parker's  register  by  Anthony 
Huse  his  principal  registrar ,  who  had  previously  been  the 
principal  registrar  of  Parker's  predecessor,  Cardinal  Pole.  The 
record  of  Parker's  consecration  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
period;  and  that  handwriting  is  the  same  as  that  in  which 
Cardinal  Pole's  register  is  writen.  Since  the  collapse  of  the 
Nag's  Head  fable  the  case  against  Anglican  orders  has  been 
mainly  based  upon  the  alleged  invalidity  of  the  Edwardian 
Ordinal.^-  At  the  time  of  Parker's  appointment  there  were 
few ,    if  any ,    who  had  so  securely  grasped  the  principles  that 


"  "Anglican  Ordinations"  Estcourt  p.  154:  Catholic  magazine  Vol.  V 
pp.  704,  705,  Birmingham. 

*''  De  Hicrarchea  Anglica.  Denny  and  Lacey  1895.  "An  enguiry  into 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church" ,  Prof.  Basil  Sokoloff ,  and 
"Responsio  ad  litteras  Apostolicas  Leonis  Pap*  VIII,  De.  Ordin  :  Anglicanis"  1897. 
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were  to  be  those  of  the  reformed  English  church,  or  who  were 
capable  of  currying  them  through  with  so  much  gentleness, 
moral  courage,  and  patient  pertinacity  as  he.  Thus,  although 
not  a  genius  or  even  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  he  was  able 
to  do  an  exceptional  and  unique  work,  and  to  steer  the  church 
through  the  most  difficult  course  which  it  had  ever  yet  had  to 
sail.  Parker's  principal  work  was  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of 
the  Prayer-book  as  the  rallying  point,  and  as  the  limit  of  prote- 
stant  reform  within  the  Anglican  church.  "The  leaders  of  the 
English  reformation  were  not  predisposed  in  favour  of,  or  against 
any  particular  view  either  by  its  being  held  by  Luther,  or  by 
Erasmus ,  or  by  Zwingli ,  or  hy  Calvin,  or  by  mediaeval  theo- 
logians of  the  Western  church.  But  what  they  did  care  for 
was  to  be  primitive.  Their  ideal  was  a  restoration  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  primitive  church.  They  did  not  knowingly 
reject  anything  primitive,  or  admit  into  the  Prayer-book  any- 
thing which  was  not  primitive".  There  are  four  possible  ex- 
ceptions to  this  viz  the  permission  of  priests  to  marry,  the 
omission  of  definite  prayers  for  the  dead,  of  unction,  and  of 
reservation  of  the  Sacrament  for  the  sick.  But  for  all  four 
there  were  distinct  and  good  reasons  in  the  minds  of  the  reformers 
for  not  embodying  them  at  that  time  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  ^^  But  if  we  want  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  Prayer- 
book  after  its  revision  in  1559  had  not  last  its  catholicity  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Papal  authorities,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
recall  the  fact  that  in  1561  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  recieved 
a  report  of  an  off'er  made  to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  the  efi^ect  that  the  Pope  Pius  TV- 
would  declare  the  English  Prayer-book  to  be  Catholic  and  allow 
its  use ,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would  acknowledge  the  same  as 
recieved  from  him.  The  Pope's  offer  was  continualh^  spoken  of  from 
1571  onwards;  the  Queen  herself  talking  of  it  quite  openly. 
The  Recusants  of  later  days  were  eager  to  deny  it;  but  it 
certainly  was  not  denied  b}^  the  Recusants  of  1562.  It  is 
undeniable  in  fact  that  the  offer  was  actually  made  as  reported.'* 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was ,  we  may  say ,  the  real  era  of  the 
English  reformation  settlement,   and  for  two  excellent  reasons. 

>•■'  "English  Reformation"  Hutton.    S.  P.  G.  K. 
»*  Hist.  Engl.. Church.    Frere.    Vol.  V.    p.  77. 
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firstly  because  the  work  ot  Henry  Vlll,  Edward  VI  and  Mary 
was  superseded  or  overlaid,  and  hers  was  not.  And  secondly 
because  owing  to  her  excommunication  by  the  Pope  in  1570 
the  breach  with  Rome  was  made  definite  and  final. 

Dr.  Erich  Marcks  in  his  monograph  on  Queen  Elizabeth, 
makes  the  somewhat  strange  assertion  that  the  XVll*^''  century 
and  not  the  XVI*'',  was  the  true  English  reformation  and  that 
Elizabeth  would  not  have  understood  the  England  of  1640.^^ 
Naturally  she  would  no  have  understood  the  England  of  1(340 
and  chiefly  because  in  that  year  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  find  the  reformed  English  Church ,  for  from  1640  to  1658 
during  the  Puritan  ascendency  the  Anglican  Church  as  an 
institution  had  ceased  to  exist.  Just  as  during  the  reign  of 
Mary  it  had  been  superceded  by  Roman  Catholicism  so  during 
the  commonwealth  of  the  XVII  century  it  was  temporally  super- 
ceded by  Presbyterianism.  On  August  24.  1645  the  use  of  the 
Prayer-book  not  only  in  Churches  but  even  in  private  dwellings 
was  proscribed  by  fine  and  imprisenment.  "It  was  a  crime" 
says  Lord  Macaulay  "for  a  child  to  read  one  of  the  Praj^er- 
book  collects  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent-'.  If  Anglican 
services  were  held  at  all,  it  had  to  be  very  secretly  in  private 
houses,  and  on  Jan.  10.  1645  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  beheaded,  his  chief  and  most  heinous  ofl^ence 
being  his  attempt  to  maintain  the  Elizabethan  reformation  sett- 
lement. But  what  Dr.  Marcks  considers  "the  true  English  refor- 
mation'- was  at  any  rate  not  long-lived,  or  on  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  the  Anglican  Church  system  and  Prayer-book 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  understood,  were  brought 
back    again    and   constitute   the  Church   of  England  of  to  day. 

There  were  two  points  upon  which  the  Queen  had  strong 
opinions  of  her  own.  The  one  was  with  regard  to  the  marriage 
of  priests,  and  her  consequent  objection  to  the  thirty  second  of 
the  XXXIX  articles.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  her 
attitude  in  this  matter  was  merely  whimsical  and  traceable  to 
her  propensity  for  awkwardness  on  all  things  matrimonial :  but 
this  surely  is  hardly  a  fair  explanation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  she  objected  upon  religious  grounds,  but  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  her  keen   appreciation   of  the  financial  difficulty 

**  "Elisabeth  Konigin  von  England  und  ihre  Zeil"  X.  122. 


was  really  at  the  back  of  her  objection.     The  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  not  then  and  never  has  been  state-paid  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Naval,  Military,  and  Workhouse  Chaplains.  Her  Clergy 
existed  then,    as    they    do   now,    principally   upon   benefactions 
bequeathed  by  Englishmen  in  times  past,  either  in  the  shape  of 
tithes,  or  taxes  on  lands  left  to  the  ancient  parish  churches  by 
the  founders  there  of,    or   in   the    shape  of  special  endowments 
not  unfrequently  vested  in   trustees  for   ecclesiastical  purposes 
connected  with  particular  parishes.    Queen  Elizabeth  saw  clearly 
enough  that  while  these  benefactions  would  possibly  always  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  on  unmarried   priest,    they  would  cer- 
tainly not  always  be  anything  like  sufficient  to  sustain  a  wife 
and  family.     Would    the  English    laity   then   in   their  zeal  for 
the  reformation  be  prepared  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  luxury  of  a  married  clergy?    From  her 
experience  of  the  English  laity,  the  Queen  may  well  have  had 
good  reason  to  doubt   it .   and    suspecting   as  _  she   probably  did 
that  clerical  povert}^  would  inevitably  lead  to  clerical  inefficiency, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise,  that  this  difficulty  of  finance 
may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  her  so  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  priests.    It  was  only  the  stubborness  of  Cecil 
(Lord  Burghley)  which  induced  her  to  yield  upon  this  point,  but  even 
then  she  never  took  any  pains  to  disguise  her  personal  feelings.^" 
It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Elizabeth  graciously  invited  her- 
self to  sup  at  Lambeth  Palace  whith  the  Archbishop  and  Mrs. 
Parker.     When    taking   leave  the  Queen  turned  to  her  hostess 
and  made  the  following  quite  unnecessary  observation  "Mistress 
Parker   I  dont   like   to  call   you.    Mrs.  Parker  I   will   not  call 
you.  but  whoever  you  are  I  thank  you   for   your  hospitality". 
The  other  point   upon  which  Elizabeth  was   determined  if 
possible  to  have  her  own  way,  was  as  regards  the  ritual  in  the 
Chapels  Royal  where    she   insisted  upon  having  a  Crucifix  and  ' 
Candles  upon  the  altar,  and  the  use  of  the  cope  and  other  vest- 
ments of  the  officiating  clergy  which  she  held  to  be  allowable 
under  the   thirteenth   clause    of  the    uniformity   act   passed  by 
Parliament   in    1559.     It    was   quite    possible    however   for    the 
Queen  to  do  in   her   private  Chapel  what   she  was  not  able  to 
enforce  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  so  she  had  to  content 

»«  Hist,  of  Eng.  Church  Frere.     Vol.  V.     p.  69. 
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herself  with  turning  this  clause  of  the  uniformity  act  into  a 
rubric  and  adding  it  to  the  Prayer-book.  This  famous  rubric 
known  as  '"the  Ornaments  rubric"  which  has  caused  so  much 
controversy  during  the  last  twenty  years,  reads  as  follows : 

"Such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  there 
of  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Church  of 
England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI".  ^'^  From  the  numerous  "Church- 
wardens accounts"  and  other  parochial  records  ^^  it  has  always 
been  perfectly  easy  to  ascertain  what  these  ornaments  were 
which  were  in  use  "in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI", 
but  owing  to  the  presence  whithin  the  Church  of  those  who 
consider  that  the  English  reformation  went  too  far,  and  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  reformation  did  not  go  far  enough,  it  has 
always  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  this  rubric.  It  is 
however  truly  deplorable  that,  owing  to  their  diiferences  as  to 
the  interpretation  and  carrying  out  of  this  ornaments  rubric, 
the  impression  should  have  arisen  among  foreigners'^,  that  the 
two  schools  of  thought  within  the  Church  of  England,  are 
actually  two  distinct  churches.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  these  two  parties  are  members  of 
the  one  Anglican  Church,  that  they  pay  canonical  obedience 
to  the  same  Bishops,  and  are  one  in  their  use  of,  and  loyalty 
to  the  same  Prayer-book.  But  to  pass  on:  Although  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Archbishop  Parker  had  been  careful  in  securing 
a  system  which  was  both  Catholic  and  reformed,'  a  series  of 
acute  difficulties  awaited  them.  Immediately  after  his  own 
consecration  Parker  had  to  consecrate ,  to  fill  many  vacant 
bishoprics,  men  who  had  been  exiled  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
amongst  whom  were  such  men  as  Sandys.  Grindal,  Cox,  Park- 
hurst  and  Jewel. -^  all  of  them  pious,  learned  and  zealous  men, 


1^  I.  e.  the  period  between  Jan.  23.  1548  and  Jan.  23.  1549.     App.  VI. 
*®  Gf.  Edwardian   inventories   for  Bedfordshire  ed.  E.  C.  Eeles.    (Alcuin 
Club  1905). 

'^  Especially  in  Germany. 

2'^  Edwin  Sandys  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Edmund  Grindal       ,  ,  ,    London. 

Richard  Cox  ,  ,  ,    Ely. 

John  Parkhurst        ,  »  »    Norwich. 

John  Jewel  .  ,  ,    Salisbury. 
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but  at  heart  either  Calvinists  or  Zwinglians  and  none  of  them 
having  a  grain  of  sympathy  with  the  English  reformation 
settlement  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  Prayer-book.  Possibly 
Elizabeth  and  Parker  did  not  know  what  their  real  sentiments 
were,  or  may  be  if  they  did,  they  thought  that  their  theology 
would  become  more  conservative  and  more  mellow  if  they 
occupied  episcopal  chairs.  In  this  however  they  were  utterly 
mistaken:  These  newly  consecrated  bishops  only  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  grudgingly  and  of  necessity.  Indeed 
their  dislike  of  its  spirit  was  very  soon  quite  artlessly  expressed 
by  Jewel  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  those  well  known  words. 
"Oh  Zurich.  Zurich  how  much  oftener  do  I  now  think  of  thee 
than  ever  1  thought  of  England  when  I  was  at  Zurich'-.  Under 
these  circumstances ,  then ,  with  Bishops  who  disregarded  the 
formularies  of  the  church,  paid  no  heed  to  its  Prayer-book  and 
who  had  no  intention  of  being  true  its  system,  it  was  hardl^^ 
surprising  that  many  of  the  clergy  under  their  influence  should 
have  attempted  to  capture  the  English  Churoh  entirely  for 
themselves.  Thus  as  early  as  1564  the  services  in  several 
dioceses  were  in  a  state  of  chaos.  In  the  dioceses  of  Winchester 
and  Salisbury  the  service  in  many  parish  churches  was  openly 
presbyterian  and  the  Prayer-book  absolutely  ignored.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  this  confusion  Archbishop  Parker  published  in 
1566  his  book  of  "Advertisements"  compelling  the  clergy  to 
use  the  surplice  in  parish  churches  and  the  Cope  in  Cathedrals 
—  insisting  i.  e.  on  the  minimum  of  decent  ceremonial  which 
must  be  used,  but  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  on  the  maximum 
which  might  be.  Everything  was  done  to  cause  as  little 
annoyance  to  the  puritan  clergy  as  was  possible.  "Ecclesiastical 
bones"  said  Elizabeth  had  been  broken  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI 
and  Mary,  but  she  did  not  want  to  break  any  more".  A  few 
of  the  puritan  clergy  seceded,  but  the  majority  of  them  remained, 
and  formed  as  was  soon  proved,  a  very  formidable  and  agg- 
ressive party.  The  general  conception  which  prevails  that  the 
puritan  clergy  of  the  XVI  century  were  fighting  for  freedom 
of  opinion  is  a  gigantic  delusion.  They  wished  to  put  down 
everything  which  they  did  not  themselves  believe  and  of  which 
they  did  not  approve.  They  demanded  not  toleration  for  them- 
selves within  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  they  should  be 
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allowed  to  transform  it  into  the  likeness  of  their  own  ideas.  ^^ 
Their  leader  was  Dr.  Thomas  Carthwight ,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
of  unmistakable  piety  and  of  high  character.  But  his  vision 
was  a  very  narrow  one.  He  did'nt  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
believed  that  those  whom  he  called  '"false  teachers",  meaning 
Archbishop  Parker  and  the  rest  of  the  loyal  clergy,  ought  to 
be  put  to  death,  neither  did  he  scruple  to  describe  the  ordination 
service  as  "blasphemous''  and  the  Prayer-book  "a  thing  culled 
out  of  the  popish  dunghill".  For  these  and  many  other  like 
sayings  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship  in  1570. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  this  party  of  which  Dr.  Cart- 
wight  was  the  head  confined  their  industry  to  the  circulation 
of  scholastic  treatises;  on  the  contrary  they  formed  a  well 
organized  conspiracy  consisting  of  some  five  hundred  beneficed 
clergymen  pledged  to  upset  the  Anglican  Church  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Prayer-book  a  book  composed  by  Cartwight 
called  "Disciplina  ecclesiae  sacrse".  In  order  to  jiropagate  their 
tenets  they  held  meetings  for  " prophesy ings"  by  which  were 
really  meant  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  against  the  Church 
of  England  and  tho  Prayer  -book.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1577  compelled  the  Bishops  to  suppress  these  prophesyings" . --' 
the  puritan  clergy  appealed  to  Parliament  to  support  their 
agitation.  They  appealed  in  vain ,  and  Edmund  Grindal  who 
succeeded  Parker  had  his  Archbishopric  sequestrated,  and  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  resign  for  sympathising  with,  if  not 
encouraging  the  puritan  clergy  in  opposition  to  the  Queen. 
The  next  Archbishop  John  Whitgift  who  followed  in  1583 
opposed  the  disloyalty  of  the  clergy  by  the  simple  and  straight 
forward  plan  of  compelling  every  man  before  ordination,  and 
before  being  admitted  to  any  caracy  or  benefice,  to  publicly 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  XXXIX  articles. 
A  great  outcy  was  made  against  Whitgift,  and  Burghley  even 
remonstrated  with  him,  but  the  Archbishop  quite  rightly  perse- 
vered in  his  course.  Failing  in  their  attempt  to  influence  legis- 
lation in  their  favour  the  more  violent  of  the  party  made  the 
unwise  attempt  to  attract  public  favour  by  publishing  a  series 

-*  "Historical  lectures  and  addresses"  Creigthon.     p.  160, 
"  Strype's  works,     vol.  II  p.  208  (1828  edit). 
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of  libellous  attacks  upon  the  Bishops  whom  they  described  as 
''the  brood  of  the  Anti-Christ''.  The  author  of  the  first  tract 
wrote  under  the  name  of  ]\Iartin  Marprelate  and  the  whole 
series  is  called  hy  this  name.  They  were  issued  from  a  secret 
press  which  was  removed  from  Kingston  on  Thames,  where  the 
first  of  the  series  was  printed,  to  Sir  Richard  Knightley's  house 
at  Fawsley  Northamptonshire  and  from  thence  to  Coventry. 
The  secret  of  the  authorship  has  never  been  revealed ,  but  the 
two  men  who  had  most  to  do  with  their  production  were  John 
Penry  an  able  Welshman  and  Job  Throckmorton  a  nephew  of 
the  late  English  ambassador  in  Paris ,  and  cousin  of  hady 
Raleigh.  Had  the  libels  been  confined  to  personal  attacks  on 
the  Bishops,  matters  might  not  have  turned  but  quite  as  seriously 
as  thev"'  did ,  but  Parliament  saw  in  these  treats  something 
semi-political.  The  result  was  that  in  1593  an  act  was  passed 
which  aimed  at  the  prophesyings  and  at  the  marprelatists  by 
prohibiting  attendance  at  schismatical  conventicles.  Three 
leading  puritans  Penry,  Barrow,  and  Greenwood  defied  the  act 
and  were  consequently  hanged  in  the  April  and  May  of  that 
year.  Penry,  for  having  written  a  pamphlet  against  the  Queen, 
and  for  having  written  words  with  an  intent  to  incite  rebellion 
in  England,  and  Barrow,  and  Greenwood  for  seditious  writings.  -^ 
This  was  all  very  sad,  and  probably  no  one  regretted  it  more 
than  the  Queen  herself.  But  we  must  remember  that  these 
puritan  extremists,  in  the  marprelate  tracts  and  in  their  other 
writings,  had  utterly  over-reached  themselves.  They  had  by 
their  unwisdom  brought  themselves  under  the  lash  of  the  statute 
of  treason.  The  state  could  not  ignore  this  fact,  and  what  is 
more  in  the  XV***  and  XVI  *^''  centuries,  nothing  roused  greater 
contempt  in  the  men  of  that  age  than  to  note  leniency  in  a  ruler 
as  regards  treasonable  acts.  They  invariably  attributed  it  to 
weakness ,  or  lukewarmness ,  or  duplicity.  Moreover  the  fact 
that  these  "seditious  writings"  were  sent  forth  under  the  cover 
of  religion  did  not  extenuate  their  guilt.  It  had  the  opposite 
effect :  Religious  toleration  was  not  understood  as  it  is  to  day. 
for  although,  the  church  made  no  claim  to  compel  all  Englishmen 
to  enter  her  fold,  the  state  regarded  the  conduct  of  these  men 

^^  "Constitutional  Hist,  of  Engl."     Hallam   vol.  I  p.  205.     "Pol.  Hist,  of 
England",     vol.  VI  pp.  464-466. 
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as  dangerous,  and  punished  it  as  unpatriotic.  If  we  relied  for 
our  information  upon  such  works  as  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs" 
we  might  go  away  with  the  impression  that  religious  intolleranee 
and  persecution  were  mainly  if  not  solely  characteristic  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  We  know  however  that  such  a  view 
is  wholly  untrue  and  unjust,  the  only  difference  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  being,  that  in  the  one,  perse- 
cution hardened  in  to  a  necessary  principle,  in  the  other  it  was 
a  matter  of  national  policy.  We  must  not  forget  that  Calvin, 
without  any  claim  to  jurisdiction,  condemned  Servetus  to  the 
flames,  and  Melanchthon,  the  mild  and  retiring  student,  wrote 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  firmness.  A  century  later  the  great 
puritan  hero  Oliver  Cromwell  would  not  "meddle  with  any 
man's  conscience"  but  he  would  not  allow  him  "to  exercise  the 
Mass"  or  to  use  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  "Tolerance  infact  was 
not  the  doctrine  of  any  sect  or  party.  It  was  not  the  product 
of  superior  enlightenment,  still  less  of  growing  indifference  to 
religious  questions.  It  was  the  result  of  social  development: 
and  it  rests  solely  on  the  basis  of  empiricism.  Practically 
we  are  tolerant  because  no   harm  comes  of  our  being  so''.^* 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  sixteenth  century ,  the 
attitude  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy  was 
at  first  marked  by  great  leniency.  The  Marian  Bishops  were 
indeed  kept  in  a  custody  which  as  regards  strictness ,  varied 
with  their  action  towards  the  Government.  Most  of  them  were 
placed  as  guests  in  the  homes  of  their  successors,  not  a  very 
agreeable  arrangement  one  would  think  for  either  party,  but 
still  they  were  not  required  to  attend  Anglican  services,  and 
some  of  them  were  allowed  facilities  for  hearing  Mass.  The 
Marian  Archbishop  of  York  Dr.  Heath  lived  quite  unmolested 
in  his  own  beautiful  house  at  Chobham  in  Hampshire  where  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself. 

A  change  in  policy  began  in  1569.  In  that  year  two 
Northern  noblemen  who  were  Romanists,  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  wished  to  depose  Elizabeth  in  favour 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  at  least  to  force  her  to  renounce  the 

**  "Persecution  and  Tolerance"  Creighton  (Hulsean  Lectures  1893—4) 
p.  114. 
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reformation  and  declare  Mary  to  be  her  heir.  Elizabeth's  sus- 
picious having  been  aroused,  she  summoned  both  Lords  to  appear 
at  her  court.  They  considered  obedience  to  her  ]\[ajesty's 
gracious  command  decidedly  risky,  which  it  probably  would 
have  been.  They  consequently  rose  in  open  rebellion.  Their 
army  marched  with  sacred  emblems  for  their  banners,  and  when 
Durham  was  captured  by  them,  Mass  according  to  the  latin  rite, 
was  sung  in  the  Cathedral.  But  although  the  conflict  had  a 
religious  character,  it  was  also  in  the  highest  degree  treasonable, 
and  it  was  also  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  conduc- 
ted by  two  noblemen  of  well-known  dissolute  lives  who  cared 
much  more  for  dice  than  for  religion.  The  revolt  was  a  complete 
failure  and  was  rapidly  quelled  and  severely  punished.  West- 
moreland escaped  to  Louvain  where  he  lived  in  exile  for  thirty 
years.  Northumberland  committed  suicide  in  the  Tower  in  1585. 
With  the  suppression  of  the  Northern  rebellion  the  matter 
might  have  ended ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Pope 
Pius  V  who  in  May  1570  by  his  Bull  "Regnans  in  Excelsis" 
excommunicated  the  Queen  of  England  in  bitter  and  exaggerated 
language.  It  declared  that  "she  was  cut  off  from  Christ,  had 
forfeited  her  title  to  the  Throne,  and  put  under  Anathema  all 
Englishmen  who  obeyed  her  laws".  Elizabeth  had  now  no 
choice  whatever  as  regards  her  policy  towards  the  Papacy. 
The  indignation  of  the  English  people  was  intense :  indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  took  them  centuries  to  forgive  it, 
and  even  longer  to  forget  it.  At  the  same  time  it  should  in 
fairness  always  be  remembered  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
English  Roman  Catholics  who  most  sincerely  deplored  the  action 
of  the  Pope ,  feeling  that .  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
it  was  a  fatal  error  in  tactfulness.  But,  furious  though  Elizabeth 
was,  her  selfcontrol  was  so  admirable  that  even  then  she  hesi- 
tated to  enforce  the  powers  which  Parliament  had  given  her, 
until  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  b^^  the  conduct  of  the  more 
militant  and  extreme  Romanists.  In  1580  a  party  of  Jesuits 
came  to  England  headed  hy  two  remarkable  men  Edmund 
Campion  and  Robert  Parsons.  It  has  been  remarked  that  "no 
two  men  of  more  divergent  character  were  ever  bound  together 
by  a  common  purpose".  Campion  was  a  good  man,  a  single 
hearted    missionary.     Parsons    was    merely    a    politician    in    a 
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priest's  disguise  —  —  a  cool  headed  treacherous  intriguer. 
But  what  else  could  the  Grovernment  do  than  to  to  bring  these 
men  to  trial  who  went  about  the  country  preaching  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  excummunicated  and  that  her  subjects  owed  her 
no  allegiance  ?  Campion  had  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  Character 
and  it  was  Parsons  who  did  the  intriguing.  Parsons  escaped, 
but  Campion  was  caught  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn  with  the 
usual  barbarity  on  December  1.  1581.  He  perished  under  no 
recent  act,  but  under  the  statute  of  1352^5  made  by  a  Catholic 
King  and  Parliament.  It  was  a  cruel  dilemma  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  was  a  still  more  cruel  dilemma,  created  by  Papal 
policy,  for  those  patriotic  English  Romanists  who  were  true 
lovers  of  their  country  and  who  afterwards  rallied  with  such 
splendid  loyalty  around  their  Queen  at  the  time  of  the  Armada. 
But  ofcourse  they  too  were  subject  to  the  penalties  now  put 
into  force,  and  had  to  suffer  for  the  work  of  a  small  Jesuitical 
faction  busily  engaged  in  dangerous  and  treasonable  con- 
spiracies. 

After  the  execution  of  Campion  the  prosecutions  of  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  grew  steadily  until  the  number  of  victims 
reached  187  by  the  end  of  the  reign.  This  severity  of  the 
Government  was  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  design  of 
Somerville  to  shoot  the  Queen,  discovered  in  October  1583  and 
by  the  formidable  conspiracy"  of  Francis  Throckmorton  who 
with  the  aid  of  Mendoza  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was  ivymg 
to  bring  about  an  insurrection  in  England,  and  who  was  seized  in 
the  act  of  writing  a  treasonable  letter  in  Cipher  to  Mar^^ 
Stuart.  In  spite  of  his  denials  on  the  scaffold  his  guilt  is 
proved  conclusively  by  Mendoza's  despatches.  ^^ 

Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza  may  be  justly  considered  the 
prime  mover  of  all  these  plots,  but  his  complicitj"  in  the  Throck- 
morton conspiracy  at  last  exhausted  Queen  Elizabeth's  patience 
and  in  January  1584  she  ordered  him  to  leave  the  Country. 
"The  vexed  question  whether  these  Jesuits  died  for  treason  or 
for  their  faith",  as  a  modern  historian  rightly  observes,  im- 
plies  an   antithesis   which   had   little    meaning   in   that    age   of 


"  Edward  III. 

^0  Spanish  Cal.  III.  510—12. 
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mingled  politics  and  religion".  ^7  ji  jg  certain  however  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  Christopher  Wray  presided  over  the 
trial  of  Campion  with  such  humanity  as  too  rouse  suspicious  that 
he  had  Romanist  leanings,  and  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  sub- 
ject to  adverse  criticism  abroad  for  her  leniency  in  the  Throck- 
morton conspiracy.  Thus  King  Frederick  II  of  Denmark  when 
congratulating  the  Queen  on  the  suppression  of  that  conspiracy, 
remarked  that  he  considered  her  much  too  lenient  in  her  treat- 
ment of  "those  ravening  wolves  the  Jesuits".-^  But  perhaps 
the  best  defence  of  Elizabeth's  policy  towards  the  Romanists 
is  given  us  by  the  Roman  Catholic  biographer  of  Edmund 
Campion  who  puts  the  whole  case  quite  plainly.  "The  aim'*  he 
says  "of  the  Pope  (Pius  V),  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Spaniards,  was 
to  make  English  Catholics  traitors  to  their  Queen  and  Country 
and  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  a  foreign 
pretender".  ''And  therefore"  he  goes  on  the  say,"  when  both 
sides ,  both  Philip  II  and  Burghley  were  equally  convinced 
that  every  fresh  convert,  however  peaceful  now,  was  a  future 
soldier  of  the  King  of  Spain  against  Elizabeth,  toleration  was 
scarcely  possible".  ^^ 

The  ""persecution"  then  of  the  Romanists  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  on  their  own  showing,  good  reason  behind  it. 
Lord  Burghley  writing  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  in  August  1581  to 
tell  him  of  the  trial  for  treason  of  a  priest  Everard  Duckett, 
who  denied  the  Queen"  s  authority,  says  in  reference  to  Edmund 
Campion  and  his  companions.  "If  they  shall  do  the  like,  the 
law  is  like  to  correct  them.  For  their  actions  are  not  matters 
of  religion ,  but  merely  of  state .  tending  directly  to  the  de- 
privation of  Her  Majesty's  crown".  ^°  On  another  occasion  he 
is  still  more  emphatic.  '"The  priests  and  others"  he  says  "who 
suiFered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  did  so,  not  by  the  force 
of  any  new  laws  against  religion,  but  by  the  ancient  civil  law 
of  the  Realm  made  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III, 
but  none  of  those  who  professed  Romanism  and  yet  were  loyal 
to  the  Queen"s  Majesty  were  prosecuted  with  pains  of  treason". 


"  Pol.  Hist,  of  Eng.     Vol.  VI  p.  377. 
--  Royal  Danish  Archives.  1584. 
-^  Simpson's  life  of  Campion  (1867). 
30  Landsdowne  M  S.  S.  982. 
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After  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  Anglican  Church 
gradually  became  more  popular.  As  we  have  seen  she  was 
attacked  by  two  forces  of  extremists  who  numbered  in  their 
ranks  manj^  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  earnest  men  in  the 
Country.  Both  parties  attacked  the  Reformation  settlement 
with  much  learning  and  undoubled  skill.  In  sustaining  this 
double  opposition  the  Church  of  England  learned  to  consolidate 
herself,  and  discovered  in  many  other  ways  that  "sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity.  Of  the  theologians  who  defended  her 
unique  position  as  the  "Via  Media'*  Richard  Hooker  stands  out 
the  foremost,  and  the  greatest  of  her  apologists.  His  three 
fold  appeal  to  human  reason,  Holy  Scripture,  and  tradition,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  famous  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  ,  published 
in  1597,  constitutes  a  very  able  vindication  of  Anglican  principles 
which  will  last  for  all  time  and  has  never  had  a  rival.  His 
own  deep  piety  too,  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  sterling 
worth  of  many  of  his  opponents  and  kept  him  from  using  that 
vulgar  vehemence  which  not  seldom  in  the  past  and  alas'  very 
often  even  now  makes  religious  controversy  hateful,  degrading,  and 
unedifying.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  his  writings  fail  in  clearness, 
but  in  scrupulous  reverence  for  truth,  in  command  of  language, 
and  thoroughness  of  learning,  the  Anglican  Church  will  always 
point  to  "Judicious"  Hooker  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons. 
He  died  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1600,  three  years  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  who  had  linked  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England ,  and  who ,  with  all  her  many  faults  and 
foibles,  had  a  genuine  desire  to  combine  on  the  largest  possible 
basis  all  the  religious  aspirations  of  her  people ,  and  to  give 
expression  to  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  their  national  life. 


Lecture  V. 

Literature  and  Art. 


'Die  Welt  von  Elisabeth  ist  die  Welt 
von  Shakespeare"  (Marcks). 


Lecture  V. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  give  adequate  reasons  tor  lite- 
rary activity ,  but  the  causes ,  which  made  English  literature 
burst  forth  in  such  vigorous  form  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  plain  enough. 

England  at  that  time  was  awaking  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  own  power.  Men  were  begining  to  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
world,  the  importance  of  the  issues  before  them,  and  how  much 
each  man  could  do  for  himself.  Moreover  with  increased  leisure 
and  increased  comfort  men  had  more  time  for  selfculture. 
Hitherto  the  troublous  times  had  prevented  the  spread  of  lear- 
ning, and  Germany  and  France  had  advanced  much  more  rapidly 
than  England.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  almost  at  their  lowest  point,  for 
knowledge  was  sacrificed  to  disputation  and  the  fear  of  perse- 
cution prevented  freedom  of  thought.  But  under  Elizabeth  the 
Universities  at  once  began  to  revive.  The  Queen,  who  herself 
was  no  mean  scholar,  took  a  personal  interest  in  their  progress 
and  encouraged  them  by  her  presence.  The  influence  too  of 
Italian  literature  soon  made  itself  felt  in  England.  "Already 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  had  sprung  up  two  "courtly  makers" 
as  Richard  Puttenham  called  them,  the  illfated  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  "who  having  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  measures  of 
the  Italian  poesie,  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner".^ 
Surrey  who  first  hit  upon  English  blank  verse,  led  the  way 
by  his  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil's 
^Eneid,  and  from  that  moment  translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  and  of  the  great  Italian  writers  rapidly  increased. 
Thus  George  Chapman  translated  "Homer"  Harrington,  Ariosto's 
"Orlando  Furioso"  Fairfax,  Tasso's  "Jerusalem"  and  Sir  Thomas 

'  "Age  of  Elizabeth'  Greighton,     p.  202. 
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North  ''Plutarch's  lives".  Italian  stories  and  plots  were  freely 
annexed  or  plagiarised  so  much  so  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
ideas  threatened  to  swamp  English  literature  as  completely  as 
Roman  jurisprudence  supplanted  indigenous  custom  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  became  the  custom  also  for  students  at  the  Univer- 
sities, especially  students  of  law  or  physic  to  travel  in  Italy 
during  the  vacations ,  a  practice  which  seems  to  have  caused 
considerable  anxiety  to  the  more  conservative  among  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  thus  a  certain  Dr.  Turner  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  '"Ital_\'  ought  not  to  be  seen 
without  a  guide,  that  is,  without  special  grace  given  from 
God,  because  of  the  licentious  and  corrupt  behaviour  of  the 
people"'.^  Moreover  in  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a  greater 
desire  for  knowledge  about  England's  past  history,  and  in  this 
particular  branch  of  study  Archbishop  Parker  set  a  good 
example  by  rescuing  from  distruction  the  valuable  records  and 
documents  which  had  been  dispersed  hither  and  thither  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1537  and  1538. 
Holinshed  too  aided  by  William  Harrison,  chaplain  to  Lord 
Cobham,  compiled  his  "Chronicles"'  and  John  Stowe  wrote  his 
"Survey  of  London"  which  still  remains  the  standard  authority 
as  regards  the  early  history  of  that  city.  Again ,  Richard 
Hakluyt  at  Oxford  was  so  impressed  by  the  value  of  Geography, 
that,  under  the  title  of  "Navigations"  he  collected  and  published 
the  narratives  of  English  travellers.  As  the  reign  went  on 
enquiry  increased  and  took  so  broad  a  form  that  English 
history  soon  became  real  literature  when  William  Camden 
published  his  "Britannia"  and  when  Knolles  wrote  his  "History 
of  the  Turks".  Bacon,  his  life  of  Henry  VII  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  his  "History  of  the  world".  But  the  influence  of  Italian 
models  was  not  entirelj^  beneficial  to  the  English  style  of  writing. 
Indeed  in  Edward  VI's  reign  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  of  Cambridge, 
the  author  of  "The  Art  of  Rhetoric"  had  protested  against  the 
"strange  inkhorn  terms"  and  the  use  of  French  and  "Italianated" 
idioms  which  counterfeited  the  King's  English.  His  protest  was 
in  vain  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  with  her  Italian  propen- 
sities soon  helped  to  give  the  artificial  and  aff'ected  style .  the 

■^  "Description  of  England"   by  W.  Harrison  (in  Holinshed's  Chronicles) 
ed.  L.  Withington.     p.  256. 
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tvrrany  of  a  court  fashion.'  This  style  reached  its  extreme 
point  in  John  Lily's  "Romance  of  Euphues",  published  in  1579. 
The  tale  is  very  meagre  and  is  concerned  with  a  handsome 
young  Athenian  who  lives  first  in  Naples  and  then  in  England. 
It  is  used  merely  as  an  excuse  for  binding  together  a  number 
of  remarks  and  reflections  on  love  and  friendship.  The  style 
is  antithetical  and  was  intended  to  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  court 
ladies,  and  in  that  it  was  very  successful.  They  were  charmed 
with  it,  and  also  with  its  author  whose  fond  disciples  they 
became.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  new  style  of  speaking  soon 
became  fashionable  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  called 
after  its  founder  "Euphuism".  It  suited  Elizabeth  exactly  to 
express  herself  in  quaint  conciets  which  had  not  any  definite 
meaning,  for  to  be  decorous  and  impressive  without  committing 
herself  to  any  decided  statement  was  just  what  she  loved.  It 
was  not  long  however  before  there  was  a  return  to  a  more  sober 
and  straightforward  style  and  the  person  mainly  responsible 
for  this  literary  reformation  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  His  earliest 
efi'ort  was  a  rural  masque  called  "The  Lady  of  the  May"  which 
was  acted  before  the  Queen  when  visiting  Lord  Leicester  at 
Wanstead  in  May  1575  The  only  character  which  reveals 
force  of  portraiture  is  that  of  Rombus  the  village  pedagogue, 
into  whose  mouth  Sidney  put  some  long-winded  speeches  thereby 
caricaturing  and  ridiculing  the  pedantic  and  aiFected  way  of 
speaking  made  so  popular  hy  Lily  in  his  romance  of  Euphues. 
In  his  "Defence  of  Poesy"  which  is  a  graceful  treatise  on  the 
power  of  imagination,  he  also  attacks  "the  courtesanlike  painted 
aff'ectation"  of  the  English  of  his  time,  while  vindicating  the 
lawful  uses  of  the  imagination  in  opposition  to  the  Puritan 
tendencies  of  the  day.  Possibly  Sidney's  best  known  work  is 
his  "Arcadia"  in  which  he  hints  that  the  Queen's  proposed 
marriage  with  the  Due  d'Alencon  would  alienate,  instead  of 
confirming  the  atfection  of  her  people.  The  poem  has  great 
richness  of  colouring  in  the  descriptive  passages,  and  was  ex- 
tremely popular  w^hen  it  was  first  published,  owing  to  the  fact, 
perhaps,  that  nothing  exactly  like  it  had  ever  appeared  before 
in  English  literature.  But  still  by  far  the  most  interesting  of 
his  works  is  "Astrophel  and  Stella"  ,  an  exquisite  lyric  com- 
'  Pol.  Hist,  of  Eng.     Vol.  VI.     p.  445. 
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posed  to  express  his  feelings  upon  his  disappointed  love-affair 
with  Lady  Penelope  Devereux.  It  seems  that  Sidney  had  lon^ 
felt  a  great  affection  for  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
but  unfortunately  he  had  not  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  ask  her  to  marry  him  until  it  was  too  late  and  she  had 
engaged  herself  to  the  dissolate  Lord  Rich.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Lad,\'  Penelope  afterwards  showed  herself  utterly-  un- 
worthy of  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  Sidney.  Still  it  took 
him  a  long  time  so  get  over  his  disappointment,  though  even- 
tually his  passion  cooled,  and  he  married  Frances,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  very  happy  union,  but  destined 
only  to  last  for  three  short  years,  for  on  Sept.  22.  1586  he 
recieved  his  fatal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  will  fighting 
to  uphold  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands.  He  died  at 
Arnheim  on  October  17.  After  embalmment  his  body  was 
brought  to  London  when  it  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Feb.  16.  1587.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  ''Sidney  was  born  to  show  the  world  what  goes  to  the 
making  of  an  English  gentleman*'  but  he  belonged  to  his  age; 
and  the  age  of  Elizabeth  differed  in  many  essential  qualities 
from  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  from  the  age  of  Victoria.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  the  typical  English  gentleman  of  the  modern 
era  just  at  the  moment  of  transition  from  the  mediaeval  period. 
He  was  the  hero  of  the  Engli.sh  Renaissance.^  Chivalrous  and 
pious,  cultured  and  interesely  patriotic,  he  was  the  ideal  of  his 
generation,  and  for  us  the  sweetest  interpreter  of  its  highest 
aspirations. 

Queen  Elizabeth  styled  him  "one  of  the  brightest  jewels 
of  the  Crown"  and  she  did  not  exaggerate.  Shelley  is 
not  justified  in  calling  him  "a  spirit  without  spot''  for  like 
every  other  earthly  saint  he  was  not  devoid  of  faults  —  but 
the  evil  in-separable  from  humanity  was  conquered  long  before 
he  left  us.  And  then,  the  multitudes  who  knew  him  well.  The 
Queen  who  had  a  real  respect  for  him,  those  who  owed  him 
gratitude,  and  even  those  who  might  have  been  jealous  of  him, 
swelled  one  great  chorus  in  praise  of  his  moral  beauty,  his  in- 
tellectual strength,  and  his  simple,  unaffected  manliness.^ 

*  "Sir  Philip  Sidney".     J.  A.  Symonds.     p.  193. 

=>  App.  vn. 
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Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  poem  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written  is  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queen".  Standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  modern  era ,  Edmund  Spenser  took  the  old 
forms  of  the  past  and  tried  to  breathe  new  life  into  them. 
Chivalry  in  its  old  meaning  was  past  and  gone ,  but  its  forms 
of  tilts  and  tournaments  still  survived  as  a  graceful  amusement 
at  the  gay  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  system  was  not  yet 
quite  forgotten,  but  its  genuine  spirit  had  passed  away  and  so 
it  was  Spenser's  ambition  to  make  the  dry  bones  of  the  past 
live  again  with  the  life  of  the  present.  His  imagination  draws 
picture  after  picture,  scene  after  scene,  but  without  any  strai- 
ning after  effect.  He  moves  easily  in  a  world  which  he  has 
created,  a  world  of  high  endeavour  in  which  virtues  and  vices 
encounter  one  another ,  but  in  which  the  soul  of  man  is  ever 
advancing  through  repeated  trial  and  effort  towards  a  higher 
aim.  Hence  the  air  of  purity,  the  refinement  and  grace  which 
are  such  distinguishing  features  of  the  "Fairy  Queen"  and 
which  led  Charles  Lamb  to  call  Spenser  "the  poet's  poet".  Its 
wealth  of  imagery  and  musical  diction  will  always  place  the 
'Fairy  Queen"  among  the  greatest  poems  in  the  English 
language.  Among  his  minor  poems  we  must  mention  "the  Tears 
of  the  muses",  mother  Hubberd's  tale  "Colin  Clout's  come  Home 
again"  and  "the  Shepherd's  Calendar"  which  Dryden  considered 
to  be  unmatched  in  any  language,  but  which  is  really  chiefly 
interesting  because  of  the  praise  bestowed  in  it  on  Archbishop 
Grindal  who  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1580  in  deep 
disgrace  for  resisting  the  suppression  of  the  puritan  prophesyings. 

Edmund  Spenser,  whose  father  was  probably  a  clothmaker 
named  John  Spenser,  was  born  in  East-Smithfield  about  the  year 
1552  and  was  thus  a  Londoner  by  birth  and  education.  In  1561 
he  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors  School  then  recently  estab- 
lished (1560)  under  the  famous  master  Dr.  Malcaster.  From 
"Merchant  Taylor's,  he  went  in  May  1569  to  Pembroke  Hall 
Cambridge  where  he  took  his  master  of  arts  degree  in  1576 
and  where  no  doubt  he  imbided  those  very  strong  protestant 
opinions  which  animated  all  his  poems.  In  1580  he  went  to 
Ireland  as  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Depaty ,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton ,  of  whose  unpitying  severity  in  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  Desmond   rebellion    he    seems    to    have    thoroughly 
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approved.*^  In  1594  he  married  Elizabeth  Boyle  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork.  Is  was  to  his  wife  that  he  addressed  his 
sonnets  "'Amoretti'"  and  his  "Epithalamium"  published  in  1595 
which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  finest  marriage-song  in  all 
our  literature.  In  Ireland  Spenser  spent  the  rest  of  his  da^•s 
living  at  Kilcolman  Castle  near  Cork  until  1598,  when  his  house 
was  burnt  down  in  the  Tyrone  rebellion  and  he  and  family  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  England.  He  died  the  next  year  1599  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  close  to  the  grave  of 
Chaucer. 

But  Elizabeth's  reign  is  most  famous  as  being  the  period 
in  which  the  English  drama  began  to  flourish  and  which  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  earliest 
English  comedy  which  deserves  the  name  was  written  in 
Henry  VIII's  reign  by  Nicholas  Udall,  Head-master  of  Eton. 
It  is  called  "Ralph  Roister -Doister".  But  the  first  person  to 
make  a  really  adequate  response  to  the  new  dramatic  instinct 
was  Christopher  Marlowe.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Canterbury 
shoemaker  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College  Cambridge 
where  he  was  taught  by  John  Twyne  who  was  addicted  to  drink 
and  by  Francis  Ket  who  was  burnt  for  heresy.  After  graduating 
in  1583  he  joined  a  company  of  players  and  in  1587  he  wrote 
his  "Tamburlaine" ,  followed  in  the  three  succeeding  years 
by  his  three  master -pieces  "Dr.  Faustus,  The  Jew  of  Malta^ 
and  Edward  II.  "Tamburlaine"  typifies  that  "greed  of  dominion" 
which  foreigners  noted  as  an  English  Characteristic. 

"Give  me  a  map:  then  let  me  see  how  much 
is  left  for  me  to  conquer  all  the  world". 

"Dr.  Faustus"  typifies  the  lust  of  boundless  knowledge 
and  "The  Jew  of  Malta"  boundless  avarice.  Although  in  plot 
and  action  Marlowe  was  a  great  advance  upon  his  predecessors, 
he  cannot  of  course  be  compared  to  Shakespeare.  The  Jew  of 
Malta  quite  fails  to  anticipate  Shj^lock  owing  to  Marlowe's  lack 
of  restraint,  and  Edward  II  his  best  play,  falls  far  below  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II  owing  to  its  violent  action  and  its  want  of 
any  subtle  development  of  character.  Shakespeare's  play  was 
obviouslv    written    under    the    influence    of    Edward    II.     The 


®  Spenser's  "View  of  the  state  of  Ireland"  1595.     Ed.  H.  Morley. 
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characters  of  tlie  two  kings  which  have  so  many  traits  in 
common ,  are  developed  through  curiously  similar  situations. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  deposition  scene  in  both  plays. 
Marlowe's  scene  is  much  the  simpler,  and  in  its  simplicity  lies 
perhaps  its  greater  strength,  for  utter  grief  needs  no  elaborate 
presentation.  "^  Marlowe's  personal  history  is  by  no  means  repu- 
table and  when  only  twenty -nine  years  old  he  was  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl  at  Deptford. 

About  the  time  when  Marlowe's  earliest  pla_\'  appeared, 
William  Shakespeare  came  up  to  London.  He  had  had  no 
academic  training,  and  no  advantages  superior  to  other  young 
men  of  his  position  He  was  the  son  of  a  well  to  do  trades- 
man at  Stratford  on  Avon  in  Warwickshire,  who  traded  in 
farm  produce ,  and  was  also  a  dealer  in  wood,  and  a  butcher. 
A  certain  John  Dowdall  talked  at  Stratford  in  the  year  1693 
with  an  old  parish  clerk  who  was  born  some  years  before 
Shakespeare  died.  The  old  man  told  him  that  William  Shake- 
speare was  formerly  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher  (his  father's 
trade)  but  that  he  ran  awa\'  from  his  master,  and  was  received 
into  a  London  play  house  as  servitor ,  and  by  this  means  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  what  he  afterwards  was.  Aubrey 
tells  us  that  William  Shakespeare  was  "a  handsome  well-shaped 
man,  very  good  company  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant 
smooth  wit''  he  also  adds  that  when  as  a  butcher's  apprentice 
he  killed  a  calf  "he  would  do  it  in  high  style ,  and  make  a 
speech".  But  this  does  not  mean  that  because  in  his  youth  he 
was  a  butcher,  he  had  had  no  education.  At  the  Grammar 
school  at  Stratford  much  time  was  bestowed  on  history  and  the 
languages  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin  was  without  doubt 
far  commoner  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  in  the  twentieth. 
The  ordinary  school  course  would  take  a  boy  through  Lyly's 
Latin  Grammar.  The  "Sententiae  Pueriles"  and  through  parts 
at  least  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Seneca,  besides  in- 
troducing him  to  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  There  is  nothing  however 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  was  a  very  prolicient 
scholar  either  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Ben  Jonson's  remark  that 
Shakespeare"  had  little  Latin  and  less  Greek"  was  probably 
quite   true.     The   latin   phrases   which   he   puts   into    mouth    of 

'  Edward  II.  Act.  V  sc.  1.     Richard  II.  Act.  IV  sc.  1. 
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Holofernes  in  '"Love's  labour  lost''  and  of  Hugh  Evans  in  "the 
merrv  wives  of  Windsor"  are  all  of  them  taken  word  for  word 
from  Lyly's  Grammar  or  from  the  Sententiw  Pueriles*  and  he 
certainly  used  a  translation  of  such  books  as  Plutarch's  lives 
in  preference  to  the  original.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  began 
adapting  and  re- writing  plays  which  before  the  days  of  copy- 
right were  treated  as  the  common  property  of  acting  companies, 
and  it  is  not  until  1590  that  we  come  across  his  first  original 
composition  "Love's  labour  lost"  in  which  he  satirizes  Euphuism. 
The  Comedy  of  errors"  which  followed  in  1591  was  parth- 
borrowed  from  Plautus  and,  ""two  gentlemen  of  Verona"  which 
came  a  year  later,  is  drawn  largely"  from  the  popular  Spanish 
romance  "Diana"  by  Montemayor.  Both  these  plays  aim  at 
amusing  b^^  their  broad  complications,  rather  than  by  any  study 
of  character.  It  is  in  "A  midsummers  night's  dream"  that  the 
poet's  fancy  first  breaks  forth  quite  unrestrained  with  its  wond- 
rous pictures  of  fairy  land  and  its  quaint  contrast  between  the 
airy  gambols  of  the  elves  and  the  clowns". 

In  the  patriotic  days  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dramatic 
representations  of  English  history  were  extremeh^  popular  and 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays  are  deeply  interesting  as  showing 
how  the  English  looked  upon  the  stirring  events  and  characters 
of  their  country's  past."  In  his  earlier  historical  work  there  is 
a  certain  formality  and  timidity  of  imagination  and  there  is 
unquestionably  much  truth  in  the  criticism  that  "his  bad  Kings 
Richard  III  and  John  are  not  wholly  unlike  the  villains  of 
melodrama.     King  Richard  is  an  explanatory  sinner": 

"Therefore  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain",*" 

"King  John  too  in  his  instructions  to  Hubert  about  the 
murder  of  Prince  Arthur  expresses  a  wish  for  suitable  stage 
effects  '"the  midnight  bell"  "the  drowsy  race  of  night"  the 
"Churchyard"  ^^     It  was  therefore  a  great  advance  in  method 

*  Cf.  "Titus  Andronicus"   j    0'  tis  a  verse   in  Horace:    I  know  it   well: 
Act.  IV   sc.  2:  II  read  it  in  the  Grammar  long  ago. 

What  Chiron  says  is  exactly  Shakespeare's  case. 
^  Age  of  Elizabeth.     Creigthon  p.  215. 
■»  Richard  III.     Act.  I  sc.  1. 
•1  King  John.     Act.  Ill  sc.  3. 
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when  Shakespeare ,  in  Richard  II  brought  the  king  to  the 
ordinary  human  level,  and  set  himself  to  conceive  the  position 
from  within.  ^- 

Probably  the  Cadiz  expedition  and  the  Irish  crisis  of  1598 
inspired  the  patriotic  epic  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  and 
Henr^'  V.  ^^  But  Falstaff  is  greater  than  Henry  V  and  is  per- 
haps the  finest  creation  of  humour  in  literature.  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself,  to  whose  notice  Shakespeare  had  doubtless  been  brought 
b}^  Essex,  was  so  impressed  with  FalstaiF,  that  she  is  said  to 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  see  "FalstaiF  in  Love".  The  result 
was  "the  merry  wives  of  Windsor",  but  as  has  been  truly  said 
"FalstaiF  in  love  does  not  add  to  his  reputation".  In  the  four 
plaj^s  which  followed  between  1599  and  1601  Shakespeare  reached 
the  climax  of  English  comedy.  In  "As  you  like  it"  the  comedy 
is  relieved  by  the  irony  of  melancholy  Jaques,  and  the  sadder 
note  appears  in  "All's  well  that  ends  well",  but  it  is  absent 
from  "much  ado  about  nothing"  and  from  "twelfth  night"  which 
has  been  described  as  the  perfection  of  comedy.  Suddenly  in 
1601  the  gaiety  seemed  to  depart  from  Shakespeare's  mood  and 
he  turned  to  the  darkest  themes  of  tragedy,  even  changing  to 
a  tragic  end  every  story  that  he  borrowed.  It  is  surely  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  poet's  work  at  that 
time.  Ruin  had  overtaken  his  friends  at  Court.  Lord  Essex 
had  been  brought  to  the  block  and  Lord  Southampton  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  To  Henry  Wriothesley  Earl  of  Sout- 
hampton one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  at  Elizabeth's  court 
Shakespeare  certainly  owed  the  begining  of  his  good  fortune 
and  the  great  and  immediate  success  of  his  "Venus  and  Adonis" 
in  1593.  Although  there  is  nothing  very  definite  to  connect 
Shakespeare  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  yet  he  probably  knew  him 
well  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  letters ,  and  as  the  boon 
companion  of  Southampton.  No  doubt,  it  was  Essex  who  intro- 
duced Shakespeare  at  Court  and  it  certainly  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  speech  on  mercy  put  into  the  mouth  of  Portia 
in  '"the  merchant  of  Venice"  was  a  veiled  appeal  to  Elizabeth 
on  behalf  of  Essex  on  Southampton.    It  is  much  more  appropriate 


1-  "Shakespeare"  Prof.  Raleigh,  183—4. 

'^  Cf.  "I  will  bid  you  good  night:    and    so  Icneel  down  before  you  but, 
indeed  to  pray  for  the  Queen".     Epilogue  at  end  of  Henry  IV,  pt.  II. 
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in  its  language .  when  addressed  to  the  Queen  than  to  an  out- 
cast Jew.  ^^ 

" —  —  —  —  It  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  Kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  Himself, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  Justice".*^ 

Under  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  dramatic  art  was  somewhat 
tongue-tied,  and  this  is  very  true  as  regards  any  direct  allusion 
to  Essex  in  Shakespeare's  plaj^s.  It  was  not  until  1609  when 
the  Queen  was  dead ,  that  he  portrayed  in  Coriolanus  a  man 
who  like  Essex  had  done  good  service  to  the  state,  but  who 
came  to  utter  ruin  through  want  of  self-restraint.  Again  in 
Richard  III  Shakespeare  repeats  all  the  bitter  Lancastrian 
calumnies  against  that  king,  knowing  no  doubt  that  fully  half 
the  charges  brought  against  him  were  untrue  and  only  circu- 
lated for  political  purposes. 

As  to  the  merits  of  various  forms  of  government  Shake- 
speare did  not  express  an  opinion.  "In  Julius  Cai'sar,  when  the 
subject  gave  him  his  chance  he  accepts  Plutarch  for  his  guide, 
and  does  not  digress  into  political  theory".  Nevertheless  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  Shakespeare  was  not  in  favour  of  absolutism, 
he  was  the  passionate  friend  of  law  and  order.  His  personal 
sympathies  were  aristocratic ,  thus  the  crowd  in  Henry  VI. 
Julius  Ceesar  and  Coriolanus  is  made  more  or  less  ludicrous  and 
foolish.  Of  the  ten  tragedies  belonging  to  the  sombre  dscys 
of  Shakespeare's  activity,  only  two,  Julius  Ca?sar  and  Hamlet 
were  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  remaining 
eight  having  been  produced  between  1603  and  1609.  In  his 
last  three  plays  Cymbeline ,  Winter's  tale  and  the  Tempest 
Shakespeare  turns  again  to  remance ,  and  writes  in  a  more 
cheerful  vein. 


"The  man  Shakespeare".     F.  Harris,     p.  397. 
"Merchant  of  Venice".     Act.  IV  sc.  I. 
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"As  Dante"  says  Thomas  Carlyle"  was  sent  into  our  world 
to  embody  musically  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  inner 
life  of  our  modern  Europe :  so  Shakespeare  embodies  for  us  the 
outer  life  of  our  Europe  as  developed  then,  its  chivalries,  cour- 
tesies, humours,  ambitions,  the  practical  way  of  thinking,  acting, 
looking  at  the  world  which  men  had  then*"  —  —  —  for  "it  is 
in  portrait-painting ,  delineating  of  men  and  things ,  especially 
of  men  that  Shakespeare  is  great"' ^^  —  and  here  let  it  be 
acknowledged  that  to  the  Germans  is  due  the  chief  credit  for 
having ,  by  means  of  deep  and  thorough  study  of  his  works, 
discovered  how  truly  great  our  Shakespeare  was.  This  fact 
is  no  doubt  at  once  an  example  and  a  rebuke  to  his  countrymen : 
but  still  there  are  thousands  of  them  today  who  love  to  see, 
in  (Tcrmany's  admiration  for  England's  illustrious  son,  a  link 
of  union  binding  together  the  two  great  Teutonic  peoples.  The 
splendid  aftermath  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Thomas 
Dekker  and  G-eorge  Chapman  belong  to  the  Jacobean  period, 
although  four  of  Jonson's  plays  "every  man  in  his  humour''. 
"Every  man  out  of  his  humour"  "Cynthias  revels''  and  ''the 
Poetaster''  were  written  before   the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Jonson  is  remarkable  for  taking  the  subjects  of  his  plays 
from  the  domestic  life  of  his  own  time.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
very  proud  of  his  learning,  and  washed  to  introduce  a  severer 
style  of  composition  than  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  Shake- 
speare Thomas  Fuller  draws  a  delightful  picture  in  his 
"Worthies"  of  the  exercises  in  mental  strength  between  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare. 

"Many  were  their  wit-combats.  I  beheld  them  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of  war.  Master 
Jonson,  like  the  former  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid 
but  slow  in  his  performances :  Shakespeare,  like  the  latter,  less 
in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his 
wit  and  invention". 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  writers  of  English  prose.  Eng- 
lish prose  made  no  such  progress  as  poetry  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  There  are  however  two  notable  exceptions  Richard 
Hooker  and  Francis  Bacon,  and  if  we  compare  these  two  great 
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masters  of  English  prose  together,  Hooker  must  be  accounted 
the  greater.  Born  in  1554  Richard  Hooker  was  educated  at 
Exeter  Grammar  school  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College  Oxford. 
He  rose  to  preferment  in  the  church  as  master  of  the  Temple 
in  1586  and  afterwards  in  1591  as  Prebendary  of  Netheraven 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Four  years  later  Queen  Elizabeth 
presented  him  to  the  valuable  living  of  Bishopsbourne  near 
Canterbury".  Of  his  signal  services  to  the  Anglican  Church  as 
an  apologist  we  spoke  in  the  last  lecture.  We  are  now  concerned 
with  his  place  in  English  literature.  His  style  is  not  only 
characteristic  of  his  own  age,  but  expressive  of  the  purest  genius 
of  the  English  tongue.  Those  stately  and  majestic  periods 
which  mark  his  best  passages  are  instinct  with  all  the  power 
and  enthusiasm  which  made  the  greatness  of  Elizabeth's  Eng- 
land. Sometimes  his  expressions  are  so  quaint,  that,  were  it 
not  for  his  evident  reverent-mindedness ,  they  might  seem  to 
clash  with  the  solemnity  of  his  subject.  As  in  thought,  so  in 
utterance,  his  great  aim  is  comprehensiveness.  There  are 
passages  of  his,  especially  in  Book  V  of  the  Ecclesiastical  polity, 
published  in  1597,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa^^  ''will  live 
as  imperishable  models  as  long  as  the  English  language  is 
written  or  read"^".  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Hooker 
wrote  other  works  besides  the  unfinnished  "Ecclesiastical  polity". 
Some  have  thought  that  his  wife  burnt  them,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  after  her  husband's  death  she  allowed  puritan 
hands  to  garble  the  manuscript  of  the  three  last  books  of  '"the 
polity". 

And  then  next  to  Hooker,  but  not  before  him,  we  have 
Francis  Bacon,  whose  essays  first  published  in  1597  show  a 
mixture  of  fancy  and  clearness  which  was  new  in  English  lite- 
rature. As  a  writer  Bacon  did  not  expect  to  be  remembered 
and  he  hardly  cared  to  be.  He  wrote  much  in  latin  and  his 
first  care  was  to  have  his  books  put  into  a  latin  dress,  but  yet 
inspite  of  his  contempt  for  modern  languages,  including  his  own, 
his  essays  will  always  rank  as  one  of  the  standard  models  of 
the  English  language.  "The  life  of  Francis  Bacon"  says  his 
biographer  "is  one  which  it  is  a  pain  to  write  or  read  —  — . 
No  one  had  ever  a  greater  idea  of  what  he  was  made  for,   or 
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was  fired  with  a  greater  desire  to  devote  himself  to  it  and  yet 
he  was  utterly  untrue  to  what  he  knew.  ^^  Francis,  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  born  at  his  fathers 
house  in  the  Strand  January  1561.  When  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  went  to  Trinity  College  Cambridge  where  he  resided 
for  three  years.  Afterwards  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris  under 
the  care  of  the  English  Ambassador  Sir  Am^^^as  Paulet.  From 
the  very  first  his  prospects  seemed  to  be  the  brightest,  but  they 
proved  to  be  greatly  overcast  by  his  father's  death  in  1580. 
He  was  talented,  he  had  been  favourably  noticed  by  the  Queen. 
His  uncle ,  the  Great  Lord  Burghley  was  his  uncle ,  but  still 
he  could  get  no  position  in  the  government  although  his  heredi- 
tar\'  claims  on  the  administration  were  great.  The  Cecils  did 
their  utmost  to  keep  their  kinsman  down.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  for  the  dislike  of  the  Cecils  for  Bacon ,  and 
no  doubt  Bacon  himself  put  it  down  to  jealousy,  and  to  Burgh- 
ley's  desire  to  keep  the  best  appointments  for  his  son.  Probably 
however  the  true  reason  was  that  the  shrewd  Burghley  knew 
full  well  that  his  nephew  Francis  could  not  be  trusted,  and  if 
he  had  heard,  as  was  more  than  likely,  of  the  abuse  and  insult 
heaped  upon  the  Cecils  behind  their  backs  by  Essex  and  Bacon, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Burghley  and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
disliked  Essex,  and  doubted  the  sincerity  and  dependableness 
of  Bacon.  If  this  was  their  estimate  of  his  character,  they 
were  certainly  right  in  their  opinion.  '"He  was  cold  of  heart 
and  mean  in  .spirit'',  and  after  events  all  went  to  prove  it. 
Thus  he  cringed  to  Buckingham,  accepted  bribes  to  cheat  the 
ends  of  justice,  sold  himself  to  the  corrupt  government  of 
James  I  and  worse  perhaps  than  all,  was  willing  to  be  employed 
to  hunt  to  death  his  friend  Essex,  who,  although  deeply  guilty 
to  the  state ,  had  to  Bacon  always  been  most  considerate  and 
most  generous.  As  Lord  Macaulay  says  in  his  famous  essay. 
''An  ordinary  man  would  neither  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
succouring  Essex,  nor  the  disgrace  of  assailing  him.  Bacon  did 
not  even  preserve  neutrality.  He  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  In  that  situation ,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
what  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict. 
He  employed  all  his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning,  not  to 
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ensure  a  conviction,  for  that  was  inevitable,  but  to  deprive  his 
friend  of  all  those  excuses  which  might  have  inclined  the 
Queen  to  grant  a  pardon''.  ^^  Few  men  indeed  have  been  so 
badly  treated  by  a  friend  as  Essex  was  by  Bacon.  The  truth 
was  that  Bacon  wished  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  at  court  and 
popular  with  the  multitude ,  consequently  he  became  a  mere 
"pleaser  of  men"  a  suble  failing  which  is  fatal  to  any  character 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  become  dominant.  But  it  is  as  a  philo- 
sopher that  Bacon  takes  his  place  in  English  literature.  In 
his  famous  work  the  "Novum  Organum"  published  in  the  autumn 
of  1620,  he  sets  forth  the  claims  of  inductive  philosophy  as 
against  the  old  methods  of  metaphysical  speculation.  —  He 
asserted  i.  e.  that  knowledge  is  to  be  found  by  careful  investi- 
gation of  nature ,  and  not  by  spinning  cobwebs  of  the  brain. 
He  wished  to  turn  men  from  disputations  of  words  to  an  ob- 
servation of  the  world  around  them.  Bacon's  method  was  no 
doubt  faulty,  nevertheless  modern  science  has  still  to  point  to 
him  as  the  man  who  first  brought  into  prominence  the 
principles  on  which  its  method  was  to  be  founded. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  national  temper  in  the 
XVI  century  is  seen  in  the  architecture.  Under  the  Tudors, 
inland  Castles  fell  into  decay  while  others  were  built  along 
the  coasts.  For  one  thing  the  inland  castles  were  no  longer 
needed  for  protection,  and  for  another  Queen  Elizabeth  like  her 
father  was  determined  that  not  one  should  build  any  walls  over 
which  the  Sovereign  could  not  look.  The  castle  had  been  of 
old  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  feudal  franchise,  and 
very  often  a  standing  defiance  to  Hoyal  Authority ,  but  now 
it  had  to  give  place  to  the  peaceful  Tudor  Manorhouse  designed 
for  the  comfort  of  living  and  not  for  the  needs  of  defence. 
Dr.  Marcks ,  in  his  monograph  on  Elizabeth '^°  to  which  refe- 
rence has  so  often  been  made  in  these  lectures ,  gives  us  a 
delightful  description  of  the  travels  in  England  of  Leopold  of 
Wedel  and  Kiechel  of  Ulm,  during  this  reign  and  of  the  great 
impression  made  upon  them  by  the  creations  of  the  Elizabethan 
stjde,  with  their  gable  ends,  their  broad  windows,  and  their 
high  chimney  stacks  reflecting  the  transition  of  the  aristocracy 
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into  new  habits  of  life.  The  German  travellers  reported  too 
the  excessive  splendour  of  the  interiors  of  these  houses.  The 
great  hall  of  Theobalds,  Lord  Burghle^^'s  house  in  Hertford- 
shire ,  with  its  strange  hangings  representing  real  rocks  and 
running  brooklets  bordered  on  both  sides  b}^  imitation  trees, 
and  the  great  hall  of  Whitehall  palace,  with  its  hangings 
representing  foliage  and  bushes  filled  with  singing  birds.  They 
were  greatly  struck  also  by  the  beauty  of  the  English  gardens 
and  by  the  profusion  of  Venetian  glace  and  silver  dishes  ador- 
ning the  tables  of  the  aristocracy.  But  more  interesting  still 
is  the  account  of  England  given  by  Jacob  Rathgeb  who  accom- 
panied the  Duke  Frederick  of  Wiirttemberg ,  as  his  Kammer- 
secretarius,  on  his  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  summer  of 
1592.  In  Rathgeb's  opinion  the  most  beautiful  building  he  had 
seen  in  England  was  Hampton  Court,  with  its  wonderful  gardens 
and  tapestry  embroidered  with  precious  stones.  One  table-cover 
he  tells  us,  was  worth  50000  crowns,  and  the  throne  was  so 
beautiful  with  jewels  that  it  looked  like  the  moon  shining  among 
the  stars.  He  also  saw  at  Hampton  Court  a  life  like  repro- 
duction of  the  wild  man  and  the  wild -woman  which  were 
brought  alive  to  England  by  Frobisher.*^ 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  architecture  known  as 
Elizabethan. 

Fir.st  there  is  indigenous  Elizabethan  which  is  most 
English  and  least  Italian,  of  which  the  best  specimens  are 
Knowle,  Penshurst,  and  Haddon  Hall,  and  then  secondly  there 
is  the  Italianized  Elizabethan  of  which  there  are  many  very 
fine  specimens,  notably  Longleat,  Hardwick.  Audley  End,  Hat- 
field ,  Burghley  House  near  Stamford ,  and  the  ruined  Kenil- 
worth.  Of  these  Lord  Bath's  seat,  Longleat,  shows  the  Italian 
influences  most  clearly  not  only  in  details  such  as  the  engaged 
column  between  the  windows  and  at  the  central  doorway,  but 
in  its  superb  proportions  and  the  stately  uniformity  of  its  mass. 
Not  quite  abreast  of  the  Italianized  Elizabethan  came  a  new 
style,  wholly  the  product  of  the  Italian  renaissance.  Of  great 
buildings  in  this  style  few  seem  to  have  been  erected  with  the 
exception    of    Sir    Thomas   Grresham's   Royal   exchange ,   which 
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was  destroyed  in  the  great  lire  of  London  in  16G6.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  Royal  exchange  was  Havenius  of  Cleves,  and  in  his 
gate  of  honour  at  Caius  College  Cambridge  we  have  an  ex- 
quisite example  of  his  work  which  will  always  keep  his  name 
from  being  forgotten.  Although  the  details  are  not  quite  pure, 
the  ensemble  is  of  very  delicate  balance  and  beauty.  The  gate 
is  crowned  with  a  small  temple  of  the  Corinthian  style,  and 
forms  one  of  the  few  gems  of  pure  renaissance  work  to  be 
seen  in  England. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  an  Augustan  age  in  lite- 
rature and  famous  for  its  architecture,  had  no  one  distinguished 
either  in  painting  or  in  sculpture.  Nevertheless  the  first  Eng- 
lish school  of  painting  dates  from  this  reign.  It  is  true  that 
Holbein,  Zucchero  and  others,  occasionally  painted  "portraits  in 
little'"  as  for  instance  Holbein's  famous  miniature  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  very  pretty,  but  as  Henry  VIII  discovered  to  his  in- 
tense displeasure,  not  in  the  least  like  her.  But  the  tirst  pure 
miniature  painter  was  an  Englishman  ,  Nicholas  Hilliard. 
Born  in  1547  and  a  native  of  Devonshire,  Hilliard  began  his 
life  as  a  goldsmith.  He  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
self-taught ,  and  to  have  begun  to  paint  at  the  earlj"  age  of 
fourteen.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  frequently  painted  by  him,  but 
notwithstanding  royal  patronage  Hilliard  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  poor  man.  In  1619,  —  the  year  he  died  —  his  poverty 
was  so  serious  that  his  condition  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
James  1  who  relieved  him  in  his  characteristically  cannj^  way^ 
I.  e.  by  granting  him  the  monopoly  of  reproducing  the  royal 
image  ! 

In  the  higher  branches  of  painting  England  was  less 
fortunate.  The  vanity  of  the  Queen  would  no  doubt  have 
given  any  good  native  portrait  painter  a  good  harvest.  As  it 
was  she  was  obliged  to  turn  to  foreigners  to  paint  her  portrait, 
of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number,  all  of  them  the  work- 
manship of  Dutch  and  Italian  painters.  "A  pale  Roman  nose, 
piercing  black  eyes,  reddish  hair,  a  head  loaded  with  crowns 
and  jewels  and  powdered  indiscriminately  with  diamonds,  a  vast 
ruff,  a  much  vaster  farthingale,  and  a  bushel  or  so  of  pearls, 
are  the  features  b^^  which  every  body  knows  the  pictures  of 
the    great    Queen    of   England".     Such    is    Walpole's    sarcastic 
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description  of  Elizabeth's  portraits.  It  is  certainly  very 
graphic ,  but  it  is  a  little  overdrawn,  for  the  famous  portrait 
of  her  by  Zucchero  at  Hatfield  is  both  dignilied  and  pleasing. 
One  is  bound  to  admit  however  that  this  is  not  always  the 
impression  left  by  her  portraits ,  as  for  instance  the  portraits 
of  her  by  Van  Heere  at  Hampton  Court,  the  one  depicting  her 
in  "fancy  dress'',  the  other  in  company  with  Venus  and  Minerva. 
In  both  pictures  the  (4ueen  is  utterh-  grotesque.  What  she  is 
supposed  to  represent  in  "fancy  dress"  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  say.  Most  people  would  probably  imagine  on  seeing  the 
picture  that  Her  Majesty  wished  to  go  down  to  posterity  dressed 
as  a  pierrette. 

Possibly  the  truest  portrait  of  Elizabeth  is  the  one  pain- 
ted by  Zucchero  in  her  old  age,  which  is  also  at  Hampton 
Court  and  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  wax  effigy 
in  Westminster  Abbey  taken  from  a  mask  made  after  death. 
It  is  undoubtedly  curious  that  no  native  artist  seems  to  have  risen 
to  paint  the  features  of  a  reign  so  prolific  in  really  handsome 
men  whose  portraits  were  worth  painting,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Leicester  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  It  is  all  the 
more  strange  because  it  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  for 
everybody  to  have  his,  or  her  portrait  painted  whether  is  was 
worth  re-producing  or  not. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  art  of  music  under  the 
Tudor  dynasty  we  have  a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  In  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  father  the  musical  art  made  more 
rapid  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  progress  than  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  English  schools.  At  no  time  before  or 
since  have  our  English  composers  so  successfully  held  their  own 
in  face  of  the  brilliant  triumphs  achieved  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  reasons  for  this  marked  advance  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Not  only  had  the  love  of  music  been  long  sown  broadcast  among 
the  people .  owing  largely  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  the 
Cathedral  song-schools,  not  only  was  the  art  of  singing  culti- 
vated with  great  zeal  in  every  grade  of  social  life,  but  the 
Tudor  monarchs  themselves  were  ardent  lovers  of  music  and 
were  deservedly  placed  among  the  best  musicians  of  the  day.  ^- 
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Henrv  VIII ,  who ,  in  his  lucid  intervals  from  matrimonial  in- 
tanglements,  often  remarked  that  "he  was  sure  he  was  designed 
for  the  church"  was  a  very  accomplished  musician  and  a  com- 
poser of  no  mean  order.  His  anthem  "0  Lord  the  maker  ofall 
thvng"  is  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  under  the  King's 
personal  supervision,  the  music  in  the  Chapels  Royal  was  openly 
acknowledged  by  Ambassadors  of  other  Courts,  to  be  the  best 
in  Europe. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  interesting  collection 
of  songs ,  ballads,  and  fiveteen  instrumental  pieces  all  of  them 
the  compositions  of  Henry  VIII.  When  he  died  the  King  left 
to  Westminster  Abbey  his  very  fine  collection  of  musical  in- 
struments, but  they  were  all  of  them  destroyed  b\'  the  Puritans 
about  the  year  1640  in  one  of  their  dreadful  outbursts  of  icono- 
clastic zeal. 

Queen  Elizabeth  who  was  always  very  proud  of  her  father's 
erudition,  and  musical  accomplishments,  was  a  noted  performer 
upon  the  Virginals,  and  was  very  fond  of  showing  strangers  how 
skillful  she  was.  Thus  when  the  Duke  Frederick  of  Wiirttem- 
berg  visited  her  in  1592  "she  played  to  him  beautifully  and 
artfully  on  an  instrument  of  gold  and  silver",  Jacob  Rathgeb 
tells  us  that  the  Duke  listened  for  more  than  an  hour  to  the 
music  in  S.  George's  Chapel  Windsor.  "The  music"  he  says 
was  beautifully  given  "for  at  times  you  could  hear  the  sound 
of  cornets,  flutes,  fives  and  other  instruments,  and  there  was 
likewise  a  little  boy  who  sang  so  sweetly  amongst  it  all  and 
threw  such  a  charm  over  the  music  with  his  little  tongue  that 
it  -was  really  wonderful  to  listen  to".'^^ 

The  first  English  school  of  music  was  founded  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  John  of  Fornsete  a  monk  of  Rea- 
ding in  Borkshire,  and  in  the  sixth  English  school,  contemporary 
with  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art,  we  may  say  that  contra- 
puntal music  reached  the  highest  level  it  was  destined  to  reach 
this  side  of  the  channel.  Its  founder  was  Dr.  Christopher  Tye, 
and  its  brightest  ornaments  were  Thomas  Tallys ,  William 
Byrd  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  Dr.  Christopher  Tye  was  a  chorister 
and  Kings  College  Cambridge  and  subsequently  became  a  Cam- 
bridge incumbent.    He  is  best  known  b^-  the  music  of  his  great 
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master  piece.  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  English  metre, 
with  musical  notes  upon  each  chapter  to  synge  also  to  play 
upon  the  lute'*.  The  English  metre  is  very  poor  dogerel  and 
extremely  long,  but  some  of  the  music  is  very  fine.  He  taught 
Edward  VI  music  and  died  1580.  Thomas  Tallys  was  a  chorister 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  was  subsequently  organist  of  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  until  its  dissolution  in  1540.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  organist  at  the  Chapel  Royal  Whitehall,  and  is  best 
known  by  his  preces,  responses,  and  matchless  setting  of  the 
Anglican  litany  composed  in  all  probability  shortly  after  the 
issue  of  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  in  1552.  Tallys's 
stupendous  motet  "Spem  in  alium  non  habui"  for  eight  part 
choirs  in  which  he  employs  no  less  than  forty  independent 
voices  is  a  lasting   monument   of  artistic   power   and   learning. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  Tallys's  compositions  is  his 
famous  canon,  the  eighth  of  the  nine  tunes  which  he  composed 
in  1567  for  Archbishop  Parker's  "whole  Psalter  in  English 
metre".  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  in  1621  and 
is  now  sung  to  words  written  by  Bishop  Ken  in  1702  for  the 
use  of  the  Winchester  scholars.^* 

William  Byrd,  says  Antony  a  Wood  was  "bred  up  to 
music  under  Thomas  Tallys".  In  1563  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  six  years  later  he  became  "a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal".  Byrd  stood  in  high  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  who  used  to  send  for  him  to  sing  and  play  to 
her  when  she  had  the  toothache.  When  few  would  venture  to 
approach  her  majesty,  old  William  Byrd,  by  singing  his  lullabys 
to  her,  proved  again  and  again  the  truth  of  the  well  known 
sajang  that  "music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast". 
In  1575  the  Queen  granted  Byrd  and  Tallys  the  monopoly  for 
printing  and  selling  music  and  music  paper,  English  and  foreign, 
for  twenty-one  years.  When  Tallys  died  in  1585  Byrd  enjoyed, 
the  sole  monopoly.  It  is  thought  by  some  people  to  be  very 
curious  that  Byrd  should  have  been  in  such  favour  being  a 
Roman  Catholic.  But  this  only  goes  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
Lord  Burghley's  statement  which  we  noted  in  the  last  lecture, 
namely  that  "none  of  those  who  professed  Romanism  and  yet 
were  loyal  to  the  Queens  Majesty  were  prosecuted  with  pains 

■''''  Hvmns  Ancient  and  Modern.     23. 
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of  treason*'.-^  Byrd  wrote  many  masses,  anthems  and  services, 
and  among  them  his  "Non  nobis  Domine"  which  is  still  sung 
as  a  grace  at  the  banquets  at  the  (Tuildhall. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  great  Elizabethan  musi- 
cians. Orlando  Gibbons,  called  by  some  "the  English  Pale- 
strina".  He  was  a  choraster  at  Kings  (yollege  (Cambridge  and 
is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth  to 
such  good  purpose  that  when  quite  young  he  was  appointed 
"master  of  the  Queen's  music''.  Two  years  before  his  death 
in  1625  he  became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbe_\-.  He  was 
the  composer  of  much  tuneful  church  music ,  and  was  the  last 
great  master  of  the  VI'*"  English  school  of  music,  for  with  him 
the  truest  school  of  contrapuntal  art  died  out  in  England  to 
be  succeeded  by  tho  more  modern  style  which  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  rapidly  gaining  ground  throughout  the  longth  and 
breadth  of  Europe. 


"  Lecture  IV.     p.  75. 


Lecture   VI. 

Ireland,  and  the  last  years  of  the  reign. 

"Als  dann  Elisabeth  starb,  hat  sie  der 
Nachwelt  eine  unermessliche  Erbschaft 
hinterlassen:  das  moderne  England  war 
durchgebrochen,  und  ihre  Erbschaft  hat 
fortgewirkt."  (Marcks). 


Lecture  VI. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Ireland  was 
a  cause  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  often  expressed  the  wish  that  the  unhappy  country 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  probably  few  if  any  of  the 
Tudor  statesmen  would  have  regretted  that  solution. 

The  fact  was  that  England  regarded  Ireland  as  a  nuisance 
which  had  to  be  borne  lest  some  neighbour  across  the  channel 
should  make  it  a  greater  nuisance.  "'I  judge  the  Irish'-  wrote 
Sir  "William  Drury  in  1577  "rather  enemies  than  subjects*'. 
Indeed  as  Mr.  Froude  severely  but  justly  remarks.  "It  cannot 
be  said  that  England  deserved  to  keep  a  country  towards  which 
she  adopted  such  an  unfriendly  attitude,  and  certainly  the  Irish 
were  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  looked  to  the  Pope,  to  Spain, 
or  to  France  to  deliver  them  from  a  power  which  discharged 
no  single  duty  that  rulers  owe  to  their  subjects".  It  must  be 
remembered  however  that  the  reason  for  the  inability  of  the 
Tudors  to  effect  a  real  subjugation  of  Ireland,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  proper  relation  between  the  Government  and  the 
governed  was  really  financial  in  its  origin.  It  is  a  poor 
excuse,  we  must  admit,  for  excluding  the  Irish  from  the  benefits 
of  civilized  administration,  and  for  savagely  trying  to  expro- 
priate them.  But  still  it  does  in  some  measure  explain  it :  The 
good  Government  of  Ireland  was  a  blessing  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  provide  without  taxing  her  English  subjects  into  dange- 
rous discontent  Under  these  circumstances  then  the  only  ade- 
([uate  plea  for  her  Irish  policy  which  she  could  ofi'er  to  the 
English  tax -payers  was  the  necessity  of  selfdefence  against 
foreign  foes,  who,  without  improving  the  lot  of  the  Irish  people, 
would  by  intervention  in  Ireland  have  endangered  the  safety 
of  England. 
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England  it  has  been  said,  gained  much  more  bv  the  Nor- 
man conquest  than  Ireland  by  the  English,  and  naturally  so, 
for  England  was  never  ruled  from  Normandy  in  the  interests 
of  that  Duchy,  whereas  Ireland  was  always  ruled  from  Eng- 
land in  English  interests  as  far  as  it  was  governed  at  all. ' 
It  is  an  extraordinar\'  story  which  Elizabethan  writers  have 
to  tell  ot  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  their  d-dv.  One  of  the 
most  vivid  descriptions  of  the  state  of  things  is  given  us  by  a 
Mr.  Fynes  Moryson,  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse  Cambridge  who 
visited  Ireland  in  1600.  Moryson  was  a  fastidious  young  gentle- 
man "the  gloss  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form"  and  he  was 
consequently  simply  appalled  b\'  his  disagreeable  experiences. 
Amongst  other  things  which  he  mentions  are  the  ill-swept  lod- 
gings, the  horribly  dirty  beds,  and  the  cooking,  of  which  the 
XVI •^^  century  Irish  dont'  seem  to  have  had  the  faintest  idea. 
He  took  the  precaution,  he  tells  us,  of  taking  with  him  a  suppl^^- 
of  soap ,  but  the  servants  at  his  lodging  in  Dublin  mistook  it 
for  the  latest  kind  of  English  butter.  They  thereupon  fell  to 
it  greedily.    They  did'nt  like  it,  and  they  cursed  the  English !  - 

Amongst  the  chief  causes  of  disturbance  under  Tudor  rule 
was  the  attempt  to  force  the  English  reformation  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Irish .  and  the  barbarous  measures  taken  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  And  when  to  this  was  added  in  the  next  reign 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  which  meant  the  clearing  off  of  the 
native  tribes  from  whole  districts  by  expulsion  or  extermination 
to  make  room  for  Scottish  settlers,  we  can  well  imagine  the 
bitter  resentment  which  naturally  ensued.  The  native  Irish 
differed  absolutely  from  these  settlers  both  as  regards  religion 
and  temperament.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Scottish  settlement 
in  Ulster  has  in  later  years  contributed  largely  to  Irish  pros- 
perity, nevertheless  the  ""plantation  of  Ulster'-  has  left  a  legacy 
of  strife  and  hatred,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  quite  apparent 
even  at  the  present  day. 

From  the  very  moment  of  Elizabeths  accession,  trouble 
began  in  Ireland.  The  first  serious  rebellion  was  that  of  Shane 
O'Neill.  His  first  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  arrest  of  his  father 
the  Earl  of  Tvrone  bv   the  English  Government  in  1551 :    and 


'  Pol.  Hist.  of.  Engl.     Vol.  VI.     p.  419. 

2  "Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I".     Ed.  H.  Morley.    p.  413—430, 
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for  ten  years  expedition  after  expedition  was  sent  Northwards 
by  the  Lord  Deputies  to  reduce  him  but  he  baffled  them  all. 
No  Irish  chieftain  had  wielded  such  power  for  centuries.  He 
had  agents  at  the  Court  of  Mary  Stuart .  who  like  her  uncle 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  seeking  to  upset  the  English  rule 
in  Ireland.  He  was  also  scheming  for  aid  from  Charles  IX  as 
well  as  from  Philip  II,  and  by  arming  his  peasantry  he  could 
at  any  time  put  a  thousand  horse,  and  four  thousand  foot  into 
the  field.  In  1562  Queen  Elizabeth  who.  in  her  genuine  desire 
to  gain  the  love  of  all  her  subjects .  was  always  personally 
disposed  to  be  friendly  towards  the  Irish,  invited  Shane  O'Niell 
to  pay  her  a  visit  in  London.  She  loaded  him  with  presents 
and  lent  him  two  thousand ,  live  hundred  pounds.  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  a  peaceful  arrangement  seemed  to  have 
been  arrived  at.  But  no  sooner  had  Shane  returned  to  his 
native  land  than  he  broke  out  again  in  rebellion  against  English 
rule.  War  and  negotiation  went  on  for  some  years  till  at 
length  he  was  defeated,  not  by  the  Government  but  by  the 
treachery  of  his  Scottish  neighbours.  Being  hard  pressed  by 
the  English,  he  fled  for  refuge  to  Claudeboy  in  county  Antrim 
where  Alexander  Mac  Conell  was  encamped  with  sixhundred 
Scots.  Shane  had  unfortunately  forgotten  that  he  had  only 
quite  lately  killed  Alexander's  brother.  Shane  was  received 
with  apparent  welcome,  and  was  deluded  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a  reception  suited  to  his  pretensions.  The 
Scots  however  saw  the  occasion  for  revenge ,  and  so  half  wa,y 
through  the  feast  to  which  they  had  invited  him,  they  suddenly 
turned  upon  him,  and  hacked  him  to  pieces  with  their  swords. 
This  was  on  June  2.  1567.  Shane's  head  was  then  cut  off  and 
sent  to  the  Deputy  Sir  Henry  Sidney  by  whose  command  it 
was  set  up  on  a  pole  in  Dublin  Castle.^ 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  in  the  XVI '•'  century 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  "united  Ireland".  The  great 
chieftains  seem  to  have  hated  one  another  almost  as  much  as 
they  did  the  English  Government.  Of  course  under  ordinary 
circumstances  this  fact  would  have  made  the  task  of  dealing 
with  them  very  much  easier.  That  this  was  not  the  case,  was 
solely  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Irish  by  Spain. 

^  "Lives  of  illustrious  Irishmen"  (Wills).  Vol.  II  part.  I.     pp.  10,   11. 
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It  is  true  that  Philip  II  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
England  because  of  her  treatment  of  his  treasure  ships,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  very  good  reason  to  resent  his  persistent  incitement 
of  the  disloyal  Irish  chiefs  to  rebel  against  her. 

Again,  another  reason  for  the  failure  of  English  governance 
in  Ireland  was  the  unfortunate  choice  of  "Deputies",  or  as  we 
should  call  them  now  "Lord  Lieutenants".  One  of  the  most 
upright  of  them  was  the  father  of  the  illustrious  Philip  Sidney. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  brave  and  eminently  honest  man,  active 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  untainted  by  corrupt  practice. 
He  displayed  however  very  little  genius  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Irish.  He  carried  out  his  instructions  like  a  blunt  proconsul, 
exercising  impartial  justice  and  maintaining  English  interests, 
but  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  Irish  people  or  their 
grievances.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  want  of  success  as 
Deputy  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  gloomy  manner,  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  wholly  unblessed  by  any  sense  of  humour. 
Another  famous  Deputy  of  the  reign  was  Sir  John  Perrot  a 
valiant  soldier  and  strict  ruler.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  Ireland  most  wanted  was  justice,  and  honestly  tried 
to  be  as  fair  to  the  Irish  as  he  could.  Unfortunately  he  used 
on  one  occasion  some  disrespectful  language  about  the  Queen. 
For  this,  after  only  a  brief  tenure  of  office  (1584  — 1587),  he 
was  recalled  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  treason.  Elizabeth, 
not  wishing  to  have  it  thought  that  she  was  influenced  by  per- 
sonal resentment,  pardoned  him.* 

The  next  formidable  rebellion  after  the  death  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  broke  out  in  1579.  It  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond and  originated .  partly ,  owing  to  the  measures  taken  to 
enforce  the  reformation,  and  parth^  owing,  to  the  excessive 
harshness  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  successor  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
who  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  insolent  to  some  of  the  leading 
Irish  families.  The  Fitzgeralds  of  Leicester,  and  the  Geraldines 
of  Munster,  of  whom  Desmond  was  she  chief.  For  four  years 
the  war  against  these  clans  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  The  Government  troops  traversed  the  Country  and 
killed   every  where    the  unoffending  peasantry  sparing  neither 

*  "Qupen  Elizabeth"  E.  S.  Beesly.     p.  215 
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sex  nor  age.  In  1580  Lord  Grey  was  badly  defeated  in  Wick- 
low,  but  soon  afterwards  he  revenged  himself  on  the  garrison 
of  Smerwick  in  county  Kerry.  It  consisted  of  a  party  of  seven 
hundred  Spaniards  who  had  landed  in  Munster  to  aid  the  Irish. 
When  they  surrendered  upon  mercy  Lord  Grey  had  them 
massacred  on  the  spot.  In  July  of  this  same  year  he  reported 
to  the  Home  Government  that  he  had  killed  4846  persons. 
Repeated  complaints  were  made  of  the  inhuman  rigor  practised 
by  this  Deputy ,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  assured  that  he 
tyrranised  with  such  barbarity,  that  little  was  left  in  Ireland 
for  Her  Majesty  to  reign  over  but  ashes  and  dead  carcases.-'^ 
At  last  English  public  opinion,  not  over  squeamish  in  those 
days,  could  stand  Lord  Grey's  cruelties  no  longer,  and  so  the 
Queen  intervened  and  recalled  him  from  his  position  of  Lord 
Deputy.  Two  years  later  Desmond  was  discovered  in  hiding. 
He  was   beheaded    and   the    rebellion   thus   temporally  (fuelled. 

It  was  not  until  August  1598  that  Ireland  again  became 
the  cause  of  serious  alarm.  This  time  the  Irish  had  found  a 
leader  in  Hugh  O'Neill  who  had  been  educated  in  England  and 
had  received  from  Elizabeth  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone.  For  a 
considerable  time  he  continued  friendlj^  to  the  Government,  but 
when  measures  were  taken  to  suppress  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship his  relations  with  the  officers  of  the  crown  became  excee- 
dingly strained  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  his  brother-in  law 
Sir  Henry  Bagnall  Marshall  of  Ireland  greatly  helped  to  preci- 
pitate matters.  At  last  Tyrone  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
Bagnall  marched  against  him  with  an  army  of  over  four  thou- 
sand men .  but  the  Irish  leader  cleverly  intercepted  him ,  and 
the  English  were  badly  defeated  at  Blackwater,  losing  over 
two  thousand  men  killed,  and  among  them  Sir  Henry  Bagnall 
himself.  This  was  by  far  the  most  serious  reverse  that  the 
English  had  ever  experienced  in  Ireland. 

At  this  crisis  Elizabeth's  advisers  suggested  thut  the  war- 
like Earl  of  Essex  should  be  sent  to  Ireland,  where  was  a  fine 
field  for  his  martial  ambition.  The  Queen  having  sanctioned 
the  appointment,  Essex  was  sent  out  as  her  Deputy  with  an 
army  of  17,300  men.  Essex  himself  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
leave  England  just   then   as   he  was    busy   trying  to  get  back 

^  Leland's  History  of  Ireland.     Vol.  II  p.  287. 
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into  the  Queen's  favour  after  a  long  period  of  llo\'al  disap[»ro- 
bation,  and  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  were  away  from  England 
his  enemies  might  spoil  his  chances  of  success.  The  truth  was 
that  Essex  had  become  so  intoxicated  bv  self  conceit  that  he 
was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  could  not  do 
without  him.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  in  which 
Irish  affairs  were  being  discussed,  Essex  differed  from  the  Queen 
upon  some  point  of  policy.  When  she  refused  to  agree  with 
him ,  he  rudely  and  contemptuously  turned  his  back  on  her. 
Very  much  irritated  as  was  natural,  Her  Majesty  arose  from 
her  chair  and  with  her  long  thin  hand  covered  with  rings, 
gave  him  a  resounding  box  on  the  ear.  Essex  thoroughly 
deserved  it,  but  for  the  Queen  to  administer  correction  herself 
and  in  that  way,  was  perhaps  a  little  undignified.  Instead  of 
taking  his  chastisement  placidly  Essex  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword  and  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  have  endured  such  an 
affront  even  from  King  Henry  VIII.  This  further  rudeness 
resulted  in  Essex  having  to  leave  the  Council  Chamber  and 
the  Court  for  some  time.  But  Elizabeth  was  never  revengeful, 
and  by  March  1599  she  had  so  far  forgiven  him  as  to  consent 
to  his  appointment  as  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately 
Essex  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  difficult  task,  for  inspite  of  the 
sharp  lesson  he  had  received,  he  was  still  so  self  opinionated 
that  he  seemed  to  delight  in  running  counter  to  his  instructions. 
He  landed  in  Dublin  April  15.  1599  but  instead  of  marching 
against  Tyrone  as  he  was  distinctly  told  to  do ,  he  spent  four 
months  in  Munster  putting  down  small  local  rebellions.  When 
at  last  he  did  attack  Tyrone  his  men  were  so  dispirited  and 
out  of  temper  that  he  was  unable  to  risk  a  battle.  He  then 
actually  made  peace  with  Tyrone  and  allowed  him  to  dictate 
his  own  terms.  After  this  extraordinary  proceeding  Essex 
suddenly  returned  to  England  leaving  affairs  in  Ireland  far 
worse  than  he  found  them. 

Essex  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct:  he  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  offices  and  ordered  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was 
released  from  arrest ,  but  he  could  not  obtain  permission  to 
appear   at  Court   though   he    implored  to    be   allowed   to  do  so 
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in    most    abject    letters ,    of    which    the    following    is    a    good 
specimen 

"Haste   paper   to   that   happy  presence,  whence  only 

unhappy  I  am   banished.     Kiss   that    fair  correcting  hand 

which  lays  new  plaisters  to  my  lighter  hurts,  but  to  my 

greatest  wound  applieth  nothing.    I  am  content  to  eat  grass 

like    an   ox    and   be    wet  with   the  dew  of  Heaven,    till  it 

shall   please   your  ]\lajesty   to    restore    my   understanding 

to  me. 

your  pining,  languishing,  dispairing 

Essex". 

The  Queen  was  not  in  the  least  impressed  by  this  letter, 
for  she  had  last  all  confidence  in  his  understanding,  and  was 
determined  to  make  him  an  example.  ''Men  shall  see"  said  she 
''that  those  whom  I  have  made,  i  can  also  unmake*".  But  she 
was  in  no  harry  to  point  the  moral,  she  would  use  the  oppor- 
tunitees  as  they  came.  An  opportunity  soon  arrived.  At 
Michaelmas  1600  the  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  sweet  wines 
which  had  been  granted  to  Essex  on  the  death  of  Leicester  had 
expired ,  and  as  this  monopoly  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Essex's  income  he  was  extremely  anxious  for  its  renewal.'' 
Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  one  of  his  characteristic 
letters,  to  which  s^he  returned  an  equally-  characteristic  answer. 

"An  ungovernable   beast   must   be  stinted  of  his  pro- 
vender that  he   may  be  the  better  managed. 

E.  R.'- 

Essex,  whose  conceit  had  led  him  to  believe  himself  indis- 
pensable to  his  Queen  and  Country  now  found  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Whereupon  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  control  over 
himself  and  to  have  allowed  sorrow  and  disappointment  to 
become  rage  and  rebellion.  In  January  1601  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Lord  Southampton,  Lords  Rutland,  Sandys  and 
Cromwell,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  others,  he  formed  the  in- 
sane plan  of  seizing  the  Royal  palace  of  Whitehall,  forcing  him- 
self into  the  Queen  presence,    and  terrorizing  the  Government. 

^  "Queen  Elizabeth"  Creighton.     p.  289—90. 
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The  occasion  was   to    be   given   by  the  arrival  of  Ambassadors 
from   Scotland  with   whom   Essex   had   arranged  to    cooperate. 

With  the  aid  of  one  of  the  city  sheriffs ,  named  Thomas 
Smith,  "who  had  command  of  some  of  the  trained  forces'"  he 
gathered  around  him  a  company  of  some  three  hundred  arti- 
ficers and  apprentices."  On  February  8.  when  owing  to  the 
noise  and  concourse  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Sir  John  Popham  arrived  at  Essex  House  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  it,  they  were  promptly  taken  prisoners.  They  were  soon 
allowed  to  escape,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  Queen  had  issued 
a  proclamation  which  was  read  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  which  denounced  Essex  and  all  associated  with  him  as 
traitors. 

The  proclamation  had  the  desired  effect,  the  mob  collected 
around  Essex  House  soon  melted  awa.y  and  the  Earl  himself 
was  forthwith  sent  to  the  Tower  whither  he  was  conducted  by 
water  together  with  Lord  Southampton  and  others  Feb  9.  160L 

On  February  19.  Essex  was  tried  before  a  Royal  commission 
in  Westminster  Hall,  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  sentenced 
to  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  perfect 
justice  of  the  sentence  according  to  the  law  of  those  Aslvs  for 
his  offence  on  his  own  confession  was  a  much  more  serious  one 
than  that  of  merelj^  trying  forcibly  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
royal  presence,  even  '"the  malicious  purpose  to  subvent  the 
state  and  the  Government".  The  execution  took  place,  by  the 
Queen's  permission  on  Essex's  urgent  request,  in  private  on  the 
Green  within  the  Tower  on  Ash-Wednesday  February  25.  1601. 
A  more  senseless  attempt  to  overthrow  a  good  Government  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history.  It  showed  the  lengths 
to  which  Essex's  conceit  and  egotism  could  carry  him.  It  would 
have  been  scandalous  to  spare  him.  The  story  of  the  ring  said 
to  have  been  intercepted  by  Lady  Nottingham  is  mythical,  and 
is  merely  one  of  the  many  stories  invented  in  order  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  had  once  been  fond  of 
Essex ,  and  as  a  modern  historian  has  justly  observed ,  she 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  To  talk  of  her  "passion'" 
and  her  "'amorous  inclination--  as  Hume  has   done  is  malignant 


^  "Declaration   of  the  practises  and  treasons  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  etc," 
Imprinted  1601  pt.  I.     App    IX. 
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nonsense.  It  is  creditable  to  old  age  when  it  can  take  pleasure 
in  the  unfolding  of  bright  and  promising  youth.  But  in  the 
case  of  Essex  royal  favour  merely  made  him  vain ,  and  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  ^ 

Although  Queen  Elizabeth  said  little  about  it,  the  Essex 
affair  evidently  upset  her  greatly.  She  had  trusted  him  and 
been  bitterly  decieved.  And  added  to  this  there  was  the  cruel 
truth  which  flattery  could  not  conceal  from  her,  that  a  new 
generation  of  people  had  grown  up  who  neither  loved  nor  feared 
her,  and  who  were  impatient  for  that  new  world  which  was  to 
begin  at  her  death.  Old  and  worn  with  care ,  inspite  of  all 
that  paint  and  powder  could  do  to  hide  the  traces  of  it,  Eliza- 
beth had  a  crude  suspicion  that  she  had  done  her  work  and 
outlived  her  time.  But  perhaps  the  success  of  the  new  Lord 
Deputy  in  Ireland  helped  somewhat  to  keep  up  the  buoyancy  of 
the  old  Queen's  spirits  during  the  two  last  years  of  her  reign. 

The  man  sent  to  Ireland  to  take  the  place  of  Essex  was 
Lord  Mountjoy  ,  formerly  known  as  Sir  Charles  Blount.  For 
a  delightful  account  of  Mountjoy  we  are  indebled  to  EjTies 
Moryson  who  acted  for  some  years  as  his  private  secretary. 
It  is  a  vivid  description  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Era.^  When  Mountjoy  arrived  in  Ireland  he  saw  that 
England's  Irish  policy  was  as  weak  and  unwise  as  it  was  wicked, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  in  England,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  "to  settle  the  minds  of  the  people  into 
a  peace  by  giving  them  hopes  of  redress  and  security"  he  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  "those  Irish  who  profess  to 
be  faithful,  and  against  whom  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved 
should  on  no  account  be  punished  in  their  bodies  and  goods 
because  of  their  religion".  ^'^  Undoubtedly  Mountjoy  was  the 
first  Englishman  that  ever  really  understood  or  had  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  people,  and  he  was  evidently  one  of  the  very 
few  men  of  his  day  who  recognised  the  justice  of  religious 
toleration.  If  it  had  not  been  for  mistrust  owing  to  long  misu- 
sage,  and   for  the  fact  that  Lord  Mountjoy   was  not  a  Roman 

*  Queen  Elizabeth      E.  S.  Beesly.     p.  220. 

'  History  of  Ireland,  Fynes  Moryson  1599—1603. 

'"  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  by  J.  G.  (Dublin  1775)  C.  VII     p.  19. 
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Catholic  he  would  have  been  every  where  genuinely  respected. 
He  might  even  have  won  the  people's  hearts.  He  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Tyrone .  and  accomplished  it  with  as 
little  bloodshed  as  possible,  whereupon  the  Irish  chieftain  made 
his  submission  to  the  English  Government.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  Ireland  was  really  subjugated.  It  cost  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  last  four  years  of  her  reign  more  than  .i'  1.  255000, 
which  figure  multiplied  by  ten  to  reach  its  modern  value  gives 
some  idea  of  what  a  drain  Ireland  was  upon  English  resources. 
In  human  lives  the  Irish  war  cost  far  more  than  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  no  service  was  more  unpopular  with  the  English 
army.  Terrible  as  were  the  methods  employed,  it  was  not  the 
conquest  itself  so  much  as  subsequent  mismanagement,  and  the 
Cromwellian  ferocity  of  the  next  century^'  which  planted  in 
Ireland  the  roots  of  lasting  strife.  But  still  the  Irish  story 
would  have  been  very  different  and  far  less  sad  had  England 
been  able  to  send  more  Deputies  there  of  the  stamp  of  Charles 
Blount.  Lord  Mountjo^^  On  Oct.  27.  1601  Queen  Elizabeth 
opened  her  last  Parliament,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  was  coldly  received.  Many  of  the  "faithful  Commons'" 
crowded  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  her  speech  from  the 
Throne,  but  very  few  of  them  exclaimed,  "God  bless  your 
Majesty'  when  she  had  finished  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  sullenness  of  the  Commons  was  due  to  resentment  felt  at 
the  fate  of  Essex,  unallayed  by  Bacon's  "Declaration  of  his 
practices  and  treasons"  printed  by  authority.  ^^  Again,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  enormous  supplies 
which  Parliament  was  asked  to  vote  for  the  Irish  war.  It  was 
however  not  owing  to  either  to  these  causes.  What  made  the 
Commons  angry  was  the  vexed  question  of  monopolies  i.  e.  the 
exclusive  power  of  trading  in  some  certain  article  given  to 
Courtiers  as  a  convenient  way  of  providing  for  them  without 
expense  to  the  Sovereign.  In  1597  and  in  1598  strongly  worded 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject,  but 
be^^ond  a  belated  commission  of  enquiry  early  in  the  spring 
of  1601,  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  by  way  of  reforming 
this  abuse   of  royal   power.     But  Elizabeth  now  saw  from  the 

"  1649—1653. 
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manner  of  the  Commons,  that  she  must  give  way.  and  she  did 
it  with  a  good  grace.  She  sent  a  message  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  promising  to  revoke  at  once  all  illegal 
grants  of  monopolies.  The  message  was  couched  in  such  affec- 
tionate and  even  pathetic  language  that  many  of  the  honourable 
members  were  moved  to  tears.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
speaker  and  some  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  received 
by  the  Queen  at  Whitehall .  when  in  a  very  dignified  little 
speech  she  thanked  them  for  having  so  kindly  pointed  out  to 
her  "a  mistake  into  which  she  had  fallen  through  want  of 
judgement".  The  truth  was  that  Parliament,  although  still  loyal 
to  the  person  of  Elizabeth,  had  begun  to  act  with  greater  free- 
dom :  The  arbitrary  system  of  the  Tudors ,  though  strictly 
constitutional,  which  made  everything  centre  round  the  sovereign, 
was  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Elizabeth  saw  this,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  exceedingly 
galling  to  her  Tudor  pride.  But  she  was  too  wise  and  too 
great  to  show  any  resentment-  Thus  by  her  tactfulness  and 
common  sense  she  never  really  lost  the  affection  of  her  people. 
She  could  see  quite  clearly  what  her  Stuart  successors  could 
never  see.  namely  that  "a  sovereignty  that  will  not  respond 
to  national  impulse  is  already  out  of  date". 

The  legislation  for  which  this  Parliament  of  1(501  will 
always  be  remembered  in  English  history  is  the  famous  "'Poor 
Law"  which  acknowledged  and  defined  the  obligation  of  the  state 
towards  the  poor.  The  threats  of  slavery,  branding  and  hanging 
had  failed  to  eradicate  destitution  and  vagrancy,  as  had  also 
the  appeal  to  private  charity,  and  so  Parliament  now  autho- 
rized the  lev;\nng  of  rates  to  be  applied  in  providing  work  for 
the  able-bodied,  and  relief  for  the  aged  and  impotent  in  Work- 
houses, each  parish  being  made  responsible  for  its  own  poor. 
Thus  was  instituted  a  national  system  wich  proved  so  excellent 
that  it  continued  to  be  the  poor  law  of  England  until  1834. 

The  (juestion  of  the  succession  to  the  Throne  was  as  un- 
settled at  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  she  was  playing  her  matrimonial  comedies.  As  far 
as  Parliamentary  statute  went  the  lawful  heir  would  have  been 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  wife  the  lady 
Katherine  Grey ,    great    neice    of  Henry  VIII.     But   although 
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their  son  was  styled  Lord  Beauchamp  the  declaration  of  the 
invalidity  of  his  parent's  marriage  had  never  been  upset.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  lady  Katharine  and 
her  husband  were  lawfully  though  clandestinely  married.  It 
was  not  proved  however  until  some  forty  six  years  afterwards 
when  the  priest  was  discovered  who  actually  performed  the 
ceremony.  ^^  Queen  Elizabeth  when  she  heard  of  the  alleged 
marriage  was  extremely  angr3",  and  forthwith  imprisoned  the 
young  couple  in  the  Tower  where  their  son  was  born  Sep- 
tember 21.  1561.  This  child  grew  up  to  be  a  very  insignificant 
looking  and  empty-headed  young  man.  No  one  considered  his 
claim  to  the  Throne  worth  thinking  about,  especially  when  in 
1582  he  settled  down  quietly  as  a  simple  country  gentleman 
with  his  wife  "Honora"'  the  unassuming  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Rogers,  a  small  Dorset  squire.  But  in  1602  it  was  suddenly 
announced  that  Beauchamp's  son,  William  Seymour  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Arabella ,  daughter  of  Lord  Charles  Stuart, 
and  neice  of  the  late  Lord  Darnley.  This  was  serious ,  as  it 
meant  a  combination  of  the  two  families  who  were  in  direct 
Tudor  descent.  ^^  Many  husbands  had  been  suggested  for  Ara- 
bella Stuart  including  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  had  so  far  been  successful  in 
keeping  her  single.  When  therefore  her  engagement  to  William 
Seymour  was  announced  the  Queen  was  excessively  annoyed. 
By  her  orders  guards  were  placed  round  Arabella's  house  and 
the  unfortunate  young  lady  was  forbidden  to  receive  any  visitors 
male  or  female  without  Her  Majesty's  express  permission.  But 
although  the  course  of  true  love  did  not  by  any  means  run 
smoothly  for  Arabella  and  her  fiance  during  Elizabeth's  last 
years,  they  were  subsequently  married  in  1610. 

Then  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  James  VI  King  of 
Scotland  would  succeed  to  the  English  throne  on  the  Queen' .s 
demise.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  policy  of 
nearly  twenty  years ,  and  it  was  upon  that  understanding 
that  James  had  so  far  condoned  his  mother's  execution  as  to 
keep  peace  with  England  during  the  Spanish  and  Irish  wars. 
Elizabeth  herself  would  never  allow  the  subject  of  her  successor 

''  "The  Sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey".     Chap.  V  by  Richard  Davey. 
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to  be  mentioned  before  her,  and  she  resented  the  matter  being 
discussed  in  Parliament.  One  reason  for  this  was  no  doubt 
her  personal  dislike  of  James. 

Another  subject  upon  which  Elizabeth  was  very  sensitive 
was  her  declining  years.  She  objected  to  being  reminded  that 
she  was  growing  old.  As  time  went  on  she  fenced  herself  round 
with  greater  state  than  ever,  and  by  an  increase  of  magnificence 
in  apparel,  and  by  wearing  wonderful  creations  of  headgear  of 
various  shades  of  colour  she  tried  to  hide  from  herself  and 
others  the  cruel  ravages  which  time  had  made.  On  one  occasion 
when  Dr.  Anthony  Rudd,  Bishop  of  S.  Davids  preached  before 
her  on  the  text  in  the  ninetieth  psalm  "so  teach  us  to  number 
our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom".  The 
Queen  instead  of  thanking  him  afterwards  for  his  sermon,  accor- 
ding to  her  usual  custom,  said  thus  to  him:  "My  Lord  I  hope 
in  future  you  will  keep  your  arithmetic  to  yourself,  but  ofcourse 
the  greatest  clerics  are  not  always  the  wisest  men".  In  April 
1602  she  entertained  the  Due  de  Nevers  at  Windsor  and  opened 
a  ball  with  him  On  May  day  of  that  same  year  she  "went  a 
maying'"  in  the  woods  at  Lewisham.  dressed  in  white  and  as 
far  as  possible  like  a  young  girl.  If  Jacob  Rathgeb's  testimony 
is  of  value,  Elizabeth  was  evidently  very  successful  at  dis- 
guising her  true  age,  for  when  he  saw  her  in  August  1592  he 
tells  us  that  she  "looked  like  a  girl  of  sixteen".  Elizabeth 
was  then  fifty  nine  years  old.  ^^ 

Later  in  the  April  of  1602  she  gave  the  King  of  Scotland 
a  hint  that  he  need  not  be  too  eager  for  his  succession  by 
keeping  his  Ambassador  waiting  in  a  passage  where  he  could 
see  her  dancing  iii  her  private  chamber.  Late  in  the  summer 
she  made  what  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  her  famous  pro- 
gresses. These  progresses  which  did  an  immense  amount  of 
good  by  bringing  the  Queen  into  touch  with  the  English  farmers 
and  peasantry  living  in  the  different  villages  through  which 
she  passed,  were  made  for  the  most  part  on  horseback,  and 
during  this  last  progress  into  Hampshire,  even  though  the  Queen 
was  in  her  seventieth  year,  she  was  in  the  saddle  during  nearly 
the  whole  journey,  and  was  carried  only  for  a  very  short  part 
of  the  way.     The  royal  luggage  was   conveyed  hy  means  of  a 

*^  Beschreibung  der  Badenfahrt.     Ratbgeb.  p.  15. 
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large  number  of  two  wheeled  carts,  each  cart  being  drawn  by 
four  or  live  horses.  ^"  True,  there  were  coaches  in  those  days, 
but  of  a  big  and  lumbering  kind  utterly  unsuited  for  the  country 
roads.  They  had  been  in  use  for  about  thirty  years,  having 
been  first  introduced  by  a  Dutchman  who  was  at  one  time 
Queen  Elizabeth's  head  stableman.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
coach  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of  London  was  a  weird  sight, 
and  "filled  both  horses  and  men  with  amazement".  Some  j)eople 
imagined,  that  it  was  a  great  crabshell  brought  out  of  China, 
others  that  it  was  one  of  the  pagan  temples  in  which  canabals 
were  wont  to  eat  one  another ,  and  worship  Satan.  So  rapid 
however  was  the  popularity  of  the  coach  that  in  1601 ,  an  act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  "to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of 
coaches  within  the  realm".  The  destination  of  the  Hampshire 
progress  was  Basing,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Winchester. 
The  new  Ambassador  from  King  Henry  IV  of  France,  the  un- 
fortunate Due  de  Biron  was  expected  in  England  at  that  time, 
and  The  Queen  arranged  to  receive  him  at  Basing.  Thus  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  royally  entertaining  an  Ambassador  and  his 
suit  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  subjects,  without  any  expense 
to  herself. 

Not  only  was  the  quieter  state  of  Ireland  under  Lord 
Mountjoy  a  satisfaction  to  the  Queen  at  the  end  of  her  reign, 
but  success  abroad  also  helped  to  light  up  the  evening  of  her 
days.  After  ineffective  negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain  in 
May  1600,  English  troops  under  Sir  Charles  Fairfax  and  Sir 
Edward  Cecil  assisted  the  Dutch  to  win  the  battle  of  Nieuport 
on  July  2.  English  seamen  too  were  as  adventurous  as  before. 
Thus  John  Davis  alter  exploring  the  straits  known  by  his  name, 
left  further  discovery  to  William  Baffin  and  Henry  Hudson 
and  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  But  one  Englishman,  William  Adams  did  more.  Passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1599  and  across  the  Pacific 
he  landed  in  Japan  April  1602.  There  he  ultimately  made  his 
home  and  married  a  Japanese  wife.  He  superintended  the  buil- 
ding of  Japan's  first  Navy.  A  street  in  Yeddo  still  bears  his 
name  and  an  annual  celebration  is  still  held  in  honour  of  those 
Elizabethan    seamen    who    forged    the    first    link    of    friendship 

^*  There  were  usually  about  three  hundred  such  curts. 
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between  England  and  Japan.  Adams  lies  buried  on  a  hill  which 
overlooks  the  harbour  of  Yokosuka.  ^'  But  no  progresses,  and 
no  brilliant  achievements  abroad  could  relieve  Elizabeth's  pathe- 
tic sense  of  loneliness  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  her 
reign.  Inspite  of  outbursts  of  activity  and  gaiety  she  realized 
her  isolation.  Lord  Burghley  and  the  rest  of  her  old  and 
trusted  ministers  were  all  dead  and  she  knew  that  intrigues  were 
going  on  around  her  over  which  she  had  no  control.  She 
became  gloomy  and  suspicious  and  occasionally  gave  way  to 
furious  outbursts  of  ill-temper.  On  those  occasions  she  would 
thrust  an  old  rusty  sword  which  she  always  kept  beside  her, 
through  the  arras  of  her  private  sitting  room.  It  was  not  very 
good  for  the  tapestry  but  as  Sir  John  Harrington  remarked. 
"It  relieved  Her  Majesty  mightily". 

Beyond  terrible  paroxysms  of  tootheache,  owing  largely 
it  is  said,  to  immoderate  eating  of  sugar,  she  was  wonderfully 
free  from  physical  weakness  up  to  the  last  few  weeks  of  her 
life.  She  had  a  splendid  physique  and  abstemiousness  and 
regular  habits  toorether  with  dailv  horseback  exercise  and  earlv 
rising  enabled  her  to  survive  by  many  years  the  usual  span  of 
royal  lives.  It  was  not  until  the  begining  of  March  1603  that 
her  bodily  weakness  rapidly  increased  so  much  so  that  all  could 
see  that  she  was  evidently  very  ill.  But  even  then  she  refused 
to  take  to  her  bed  and  insisted  upon  having  cushions  laid  for 
her  on  the  floor  of  her  boudoir  at  Richmond  Palace.  At  length 
Lord  Nottingham  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  tried  to  persuade  her 
saying  that  she  must  go  to  bed  in  order  to  content  the  people. 
Thereupon  she  remarked  with  something  of  her  old  spirit, 
"Must"  I  dont  understand  that  word".  "Little  man,  little  man 
she  said  to  Cecil".  If  your  father  had  lived  you  durst  not 
have  said  so  much,  but  you  know  that  I  must  die,  and  that 
makes  you  presumptuous".  At  last  after  much  difficulty  she 
was  induced  to  go  to  her  bedchamber.  And  on  March  22  ,  as 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  dying,  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  remained  at  Richmond  to  await  the  end.  They  were 
anxious  for  some  expression  of  her  wishes  about  the  succession. 
But  they  were  unable  to  get  anything  definite  from  her  except 
that   once,    when  someone  mentioned    Lord   Beauchamp's   name, 

»'  Pol.  Hist,  of  England.     Vol.  VI.     p.  478. 
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she  roused  herself  and  said  with  extraordinary  emphasis.  "I'll 
have  no  rascal's  son  on  my  seat".  In  the  meanwhile  all  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  accession  of  King  James  VI  of 
Scotland.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  March  23.  the  Queen 
made  signs  to  one  of  her  attendants  Mrs.  Scrope  to  send  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Although  speechless  she  inti- 
mated that  she  followed  his  prayers  and  twice  desired  him  to 
remain  when  he  was  going  away.  She  passed  away  peacefully 
in  her  sleep  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  24.,  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  tolling  of  the  big  bell  of  S.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral announced  to  the  citizens  of  London  that  the  great  Queen 
was  dead. 

"She  had  left  behind  her"  says  Dr.  Marcks"  an  immense 
inheritance.  Modern  England  was  born,  and  has  continued 
through  the  generations'".'^ 

There  have  no  doubt  been  greater  statesmen  that  Elizabeth. 
She  was  not  an  admirable  type  of  womanhood,  and  her  conduct 
towards  her  many  admirers  from  Seymour  of  Sudele^^  down  to 
old  age,  lacked  refinement.  But  as  has  been  justly  observed 
"there  is  no  reason  to  charge  her  with  anything  worse". 

Among  female  sovereigns  she  has  no  equal,  not  even  Isa- 
bella of  Castile  or  Catherine  11  of  Russia,  Indeed  few  rulers 
have  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  so  complicated  and  so 
formidable  as  there  which  confronted  Elizabeth ,  and  yet  with 
very  scanty  means  at  her  command,  and  with  her  country 
distracted  by  eleven  years  of  misrule,  she  surmounted  them  all 
triumphantly  and  succeeded  through  her  wisdom,  tactfulness, 
and  selfcontrol  in  raising  her  country  which  she  loved  so  well 
from  the  position  of  an  insignificant  little  state  to  a  foremost 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  "Queen  Elizabeth 
of  famous  memory,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  call  her  so". 
Thus  spake  (Jliver  Cromwell  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and  research, 
if  applied  with  fairness,  has  never  been  able  to  set  aside  this 
popular  verdict. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  stress  upon  her  intense  vanity ,  but 
there  must  have  been  something  else  than  vanity  about  a 
woman  who  ruled  England  with  such  signal  success  for  forty- 
four   years.     Most  assuredly  the    result   of  her   rule  gives  the 

'»  "Konigin  Elisabeth  und  ihre  Zeit-'.     E.  Marcks  X.  122. 
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lie  direct  to  those    few  writers   who   have   laboured   tu  belittle 
her  memory. 

Sometimes  she  seemed  to  govern  more  absolutely  than  she 
actually  did,  occasionally  too  she  seemed  to  have  inherited  her 
fathers  selfwill,  and  her  mother's  caprice,  but  on  all  matters 
which  were  really  vital ,  she  never  failed  to  take  her  people 
into  her  confidence.  "Love  of  her  people  and  their  implicit  trust 
in  her''.  That  was  the  mutual  relationship  which  she  strove  to 
establish  between  ruler  and  ruled.  That  she  succeeded  so  well 
in  her  endeavour,  is  only  one  reason  out  of  many  which  justifies 
us  in  giving  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  a  foremost  place 
among  the  greatest  Sovereigns  that  Europe  has  ever  seen. 


Appendix. 
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No.  I. 

The  succession  to  the  English  Throne. 
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No.  II. 

Instructions  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
addressed  to  her  commissioners  by  the  Loyal  nobles. 

This  remarkable  document  was  signed  at  Dumbarton 
Sept.  12,  1568  by  twenty  two  nobles,  half  of  whom  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  half  Protestants.  The  original  is  amongst 
the  Cotton  M.  S.  S.  The  first  item  of  great  interest  cont- 
radicts the  assertion  that  Mary  intended  to  upset  the  protestant 
religion  in  Scotland. 

"It  is  most  sure  that  our  Sovereign  has  never  meant  any 
alteration  of  the  religion  which  her  grace  found  standing  on 
her  first  arriving,  but  has  appointed  the  ministers  stipends 
when  they  had  none  before". 

Another  item  in  the  "Instructions"  shows  the  change  of 
tactics  by  the  usurpers  as  regards  Bothwell. 

"The  principal  cause  first  set  forth  by  the  usurpers,  where- 
fore they  put  first  in  arms,  was  to  put  the  Queen's  most  noble 
person  to  libertj^  forth  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  hands,  and  to 
punish  him  for  the  violent  taking  and  ravishing  her  —  and  like- 
wise punishing  him  (Bothwell)  for  her  husband's  slaugther.  And 
yet  has  proceeded  further ,  as  is  notoriously  known ,  to  the 
usurping  of  her  authority". 
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No.  111. 

Thomas  Harrison. 

The  following  interesting  facts  about  Thomas  Harrison 
are  found  in  the  Cotton  M.  S.  S.  Caligula  c.  IV  f.  468.  (Quoted 
})\'  Miss  Strichland  in  her  life  of  Marv,  Queen  of  Scots  vol.  II). 

"The  forger  Harrison  found  himself  left  in  the  lurch  by 
his  employers ,  for  immediately  after  he  had  achieved  this 
important  feat  (the  forging  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  signature). 
Walsingham  told  my  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  that  he  (Harrison) 
could  imitate  any  handwriting  whatsoever  so  perfectly  that  no 
one  could  pereive  the  difference.  My  Lord  Treasurer  desired 
to  see  if  he  could  imitate  his,  which  he  immediately  did  in  his 
presence  so  accurately  that  it  could  not  be  detected  from  the 
original.  Whereupon  the  sagaciou.s  premier  observed .  "that 
Harrison  was  too  dangerous  a  person  to  retain  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office'' ;  from  which  he  obtained  his  immediate  dismissal, 
interdicting  him  under  pain  of  death  from  coming  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  or  wherever  the  Court  might  be;  so 
that  instead  of  reaping  the  reward  he  had  been  promised  for 
his  services ,  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  banishment  till  after 
mv  Lord  Treasurer's  death". 
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No.  IV. 
The  Thanksgiving  at  S.  Pauls. 

Stowe  in  his  "Annals  p.  1260  gives  an  account  of  the 
Thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  Nov.  19.  1588.  "A 
generall  thankesgeuing  thorow  out  England  in  euery  Church, 
for  the  victory  of  the  Allmightie  geuen  by  thenglish  ouer  the 
Spanish  navie ;  in  which  the  Queene  her  selfe  and  her  nobility, 
came  to  St.  Paules  Churche  in  London,  November  the  19.,  where, 
after  she  had  hard  the  divine  service,  and  in  her  owne  person 
geuen  solemne  thankes  to  God,  in  the  hering  of  soche  as  were 
present,  she  hard  the  sermon  at  the  Crosse  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum^  and  then  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  London''' 
in  his  pallace  thereunto  annexed.  The  Kinges  of  Scotland, 
Denmarke,  Sueden,  Navarra,  with  the  Churches  of  Geneva  and 
diners  other  cities  of  Germany,  had  done  the  like  also,  a  litle 
while  before,  in  their  Churches,  as  we  are  credibh^  informed". 


*   Dr.  John  Piers.     Bishop  of  Salisbury 

^  Dr.   John    A\  Imer.     Bishop     of    London ,    (formerly    tutor    to     Lady 
Jane  Grey). 
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No.  V. 

Sir  Francis  Drake. 

(^)  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  the 
potatoe  from  Chili,  and  through  a  friend  of  his,  it  was  brought 
to  Germany.  The  following  inscription  in  stone  is  preserved 
in  the  >^chlossmuseum  at  Hirschhorn  am  Neckar. 

"Anno  158G  wurde  durch  Franz 
Drake  und  von  Gott  gegeben  die 
KartoiFel  fiir  Reich  und  xA.rm 
Herz  und  Seele  danket  fiir  dies 
vom  fiirsten  bis  zum  Bettler". 

(■-)  Jakob  Rathgeb  who  as  Kammer-Secretarius  accompanied 
Frederick  Count  of  Mompelgart.  afterwards  Duke  of  Wiirttem- 
berg ,  on  his  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  July  1592 .  gives  in  his 
"Beschreibung  der  Badenfahrt"  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Grave- 
send  to  see  Drake's  flagship  and  the  English  men  of  war  which 
had  done  service  under  him  in  the  naval  war  with  Spain.  On 
the  way  back  after  seeing  the  ships  the  Duke's  party  was 
attacked  by  an  armed  highwayman.  It  is  this  incident  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Shakespeare  in  "the  Merry  wives  of 
Windsor"  Act  IV  sc.  5. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Rathgeb's  "Beschreibung" 
(Tubingen  1602),  in  the  Royal  public  library  at  Stuttgart 
page.  35. 

"Weil  man  dann  das  grosse  Schiff  auif  welchem  der 
Englische  beriimbte  Capitani  Drack  der  gemeinen  Sage  nach 
die  gantze  Welt  umbfahren  haben  soil  /  Eben  damaln  als  er  in 
der  Insel  Dominica  gewesen  /  wider  am  gestade  aussgebessert 
unnd  zugericht  seindt  ihre  F.  G.  hinein  gangen  selbiges  zu 
besichtigen  ist  ein  sehr  grosses  und  starck  gebawtes  Schiff 
von  ettlich  hundert  lasten  gantz  bequem  /  ein  solche  langwiirige 
gefahrliche  Raiss  zu  thun  mag  wol  ein  Buff  leiden  hat  seine 
Gemach  und  Zeugheuser  fein  ordentlich  /  wie  in  einem  wol 
erbawten  Schloss  /  in  der  Mitten  da  die  fiirnembsten  Stuck 
stehn  /  ist   es  Achtzehen  guter  schritt  breith      was  es  nun  der 
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Proportion  nach  f'lir  ein  grosse  hab  /  ist  leichtlich  zu-ermessen. 
Nach  disem  ist  ihre  F.  (x.  wider  nacher  Grauesinde  geritten  / 
daselbsten  bey  stickfinsterer  Nacht  unnd  grossem  ungestimmen 
Winde  ankommen  /  und  uber  Nacht  alda  bliben  auif  dem 
Wege  aber  ist  iinversehens  ein  Engellender  mit  blosser  Wehr 
starck  hinder  uns  her  gerent  /  unnd  villeicht  vermeint  andere 
Lent  anzutreifen  /  dan  wohl  zuvermuten  /  dz  er  ein  hinderhalt 
gehabt  /  weil  es  der  Enden  nicht  zum  sichersten". 
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No.  VI. 

The  Edwardian  inventories. 

The  list  of  ornaments  in  use  in  the  English  Church  in 
the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI  Jan.  1548 — 1549  is  a  list 
of  such  as  would  have  been  found  in  any  church  at  the  begining 
of  the  XVI  century.  A  complete  list  of  these  ornaments  is 
given  in  "The  ornaments  of  the  ruln-ic'  by  J.  T.  Micklethwaite 
F.  S.  A.  (Alcuin  Club  Tracts  I). 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI  was  one  of  continual  strife  and 
change.  In  1549  a  commission  for  making  inventories ,  was 
issued  to  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  of  all  ecclesiastical 
plate  and  ornaments.  Another  commission  was  issued  in  1552. 
The  object  of  these  commissions  became  apparent  in  Jan.  1553 
when  all  valuables  were  seized ,  only  the  barest  necessaries 
being  left  for  the  use  of  each  church.  The  plate  was  sent  to 
the  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  melted  down,  the 
vestments  and  the  inferior  metal  work  were  sold  locally .  the 
linen  given  to  the  poor. 

The  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  wholesale  seizure  of 
ecclesiastical  property  was  the  taking  of  careful  inventories  of 
it.  A  great  number  of  them  still  remain,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
seen  what  the  ornaments  are  which  are  referred  to  in  the  orna- 
ments rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  it  was  intended  to  continue  the  use  of  the  ancient 
ornaments.  The  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI  was  mentioned 
as  being  the  last  year  of  an  unbroken  usage  of  centuries.  A 
large  number  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops  however  would  not 
accept  that  date.  They  wished  to  put  back  things  to  what  they 
were  on  the  death  of  Edward.  Thus  began  that  difference  bet- 
ween the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  English  Church,  which 
has  not  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  present  rubric  orders  the  use 
of  the  same  ornaments  as  were  in  use  in  the  vear.  1548. 
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No.  VI 1. 

Monument  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zutphen. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  been 
erected  at  Zutphen.  It  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Gustaaf 
van  Kalcken,  and  consists  of  a  statue  of  bronze,  representing 
Sir  Philip  in  full  length  in  armour.  It  is  made  after  a  model 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery ,  London.  On  the  pedestal, 
which  is,  with  the  statue  about  fourteen  feet  high,  are  represen- 
ted the  arms  of  Sidney  and  of  the  towns  of  Zutphen  and  Warns- 
veld.  The  monument  was  unveiled  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast 
of  the  Dutch  independence  in  July   1913. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  Netherlanders  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  body  at  the  time  of 
his  death ,  and  promised  to  erect  a  royal  monument  to  his 
memory  "Yea,  though  the  same  should  cost  half  a  ton  of  gold 
in  the  building". 
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"Beschreibung  der  Badenfahrt"  von  Jakob  Rathgeb. 

(')  Visit  to  Hampton  Court,     \).  18. 

"Volgents  und  nachmittag  haben  sie  ihre  F.  G.  biss  in  das 
herrliche  unnd  in  warheit  schone  Konigliche  Schloss  Hamton- 
court  geleitet  und  gefiihret  dasselb  zu  besichtigen.  Dises 
nun  ist  dz  schonste  und  berrlichste  Koniglichste  Grebaw  so 
immer  in  Engellandt  /  ja  wol  in  andern  Koniglichen  gefunden 
werden  mag  begreifft  in  sich  zehen  underschidlicher  grosser 
Holfe  unnd  soail  sonderbare  Konigliche  oder  Fiirstliclie  Woh- 
nungen  ,'  doch  alles  aneinander  mit  sampt  vilen  schonen  Lust- 
und  Ziergarten  /  Ettliche  von  lauter  Rossmarin  die  andern 
von  andern  gewachsen  Bildtniiss  weiss  in  ein  ander  geflochten 
verwachsen  unnd  dermassen  zugericht  dass  dergleicben  nicht 
bald  zu  finden, 

Kurtzlich  dauonzureden  /  so  seind  alle  Gemach  unnd 
Zimmer  in  disem  grossen  gewaltigen  Gebew  /  mit  kunstlicher 
Tapisserey  /  von  gutem  Gold  unnd  klar  Seydin  dermassen  so 
schon  und  Koniglich  geziert  /  dass  nicht  wol  miiglich  der- 
gleicben an  einem  Ort  statlicher  beysamen  zufinden. 

Sonderlich  ist  eines  der  Konigin  Zimmer  /  darinnen  sie  in 
jrer  Magnilicentz  zu  sitzen  pflegt  /  vor  andern  gar  uberauss 
kostlich  die  Tapissereyen  von  Golt  Perlin  ,'  unnd  Edlen  Ge- 
stainen  /  also  dass  ein  einiger  Teppich  auff'  einem  Tisch  uber 
die  Fiinfftzig  tausent  Cronen  geschetzt  wiirdt  dess  Koniglichen 
Trohns  geschwigen  da  under  andern  Edlen  Gestainen  und 
Berlin  /  sehr  grosse  Uiamant  Rubin  ,'  Saphir  unnd  dergleichen 
wie  die  Sonne  under  den  Sternen  herfiir  leuchten. 

Vil  schoner  langer  Sahl  ,  seindt  mit  kunstreichen  gemalden 
Schreibtischen  von  Berlinmutter  unnd  Orgeln  /  auch  Instrumenten 
(deren  Kon.  Ma^^.  ein  sondere  Liebhaberin  ist)  herlich  gezieret 
under  andern  ist  darinnen  dieXaturlich  lebhatFte  Contrafactur 
dess  Wilden  und  der  Wildin  /  welche  Martin  Forbissher  der 
Englische  Capetani  auff  seiner  Schiifart  /  in  die  newe  Welt 
gefangen  unnd  lebendio;  mit  in  Eng-ellandt  gebracht". 
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(2)  Visit  to  S.  George's  Chapel.  Windsor,    p.   17. 

In  soldier  Kirchen  haben  jhre  F.  G.  der  herlichen  Music, 
gebriiulichen  Ceremonien,  und  Englischen  Predig  mehr  als  ein 
gantze  stundt  zugehort. 

Die  Music,  sonderlich  die  Orgel  war  gantz  kiinstlich  / 
dann  bald  liort  man  Zincken  Flbten  dann  ZwerchpfeiHen  / 
und  andere  Instrument  erklingen  Es  sang  auch  ein  kleines 
Knablein  so  lieblich  darein  /  unnd  Coloriert  dermassen  mit  seinem 
Ziinglein  /  dass  es  wundersam  zuhoren. 
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No.  IX. 

The  Earl  of  Essex. 

"Queen  Elizabeth'%  says  Lord  Macaulay  "had  seen  some 
of  Bacon's  writings  and  had  been  pleased  with  them".  He  was 
accordingly  selected  to  write  ''A  declaration  of  the  practices 
and  treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex" 
which  was  printed  by  authority  anno  1601.  The  following 
confession  was  made  by  the  Earl  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  his  execution  Feb.  25.  1601.  The  witnesses  before  whom  it 
was  made  were  three  clergymen  Dr.  Montford ,  Dr.  William 
Barlow  and  master  Ashton  his  domestic  chaplain. 

"The  late  Earle  of  Essex  thanked  God  most  heartely,  that 
he  had  given  him  a  deeper  insight  into  his  oifence,  being  sory 
he  had  so  stood  vpon  his  justification  at  his  arraignment,  for 
he  was  since  that  become  an  other  man. 

He  thanked  God  that  his  course  was  so  preuented:  for  if 
his  project  had  taken  eifect,  God  knowes  (said  hee)  what  harme 
it  had  wrought  in  the  Realme. 

He  humbly  thanked  her  Maiesty,  that  he  should  die  in  so 
priuate  manner,  lest  the  acclamation  of  the  people  might  haue 
beene  a  temptation  vnto  him.  To  which  he  added,  that  all 
popularitie  and  trust  in  man  was  vaine :  the  experience  whereof 
himself  had  felt. 

He  acknowledged  with  thankfulnesse  to  God,  that  he  was 
thus  justly  spewed  out  of  the  realme.  He  publikely  in  his 
prayer  and  protestation,  as  also  priuately,  aggrauated  the 
detestation  of  his  offence :  and  especially  in  the  hearing  of  them 
that  were  present  at  the  execution,  hee  exaggerated  it  with 
foure  Epithates ,  desiring  God  to  forgive  him  his  great ,  his 
bloodie,  his  crying  and  his  infectious  sinne:  which  word  infectious 
he  priuately  had  explaned  to  vs ,  that  it  was  a  leprosie  that 
had  infected  farre  and  neere." 

Thomas  Montford 

William  Barlow 

Abdie  Ashton,  his  chaplaine. 
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Westminster  Abbey  46 

Westminster  Conference  at  39 

Westmoreland,  Charles  Neville 

Earl  of  90 

Whitehall  Palace  115,  129 

Whittinghame  Castle  34 

Whitgift  John  Archbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 88,  134 
Wilson  Thomas  98 
Wilton,  Lord  Grey  of         101,  122,  123 
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Windsor  S.  George's  Chapel  114 

A  pp.  VIII. 
Winchester,  William  Piiulel  Mar- 
quess of  132 
Woodstock  8,  9 
Wool  trade  17 
Wray  Sir  Christupher  93 
Wyatl  Sir  Thomas  the  elder  97 
Wyatt  Sir  Thomas  the  younger  8 
Wyclif  John  76 
Wiirttemberg  Friedrich    Duke  of, 

see  M5mpelgard  111,  114 

Yeddo  132 

Yokosuka  133 

York  Conference  at  39 

Zucchero  Federigo  112,  113 

Zurich  87 

Zutphen  Battle  of  100 

App.  VII. 

Zwingli  Huldreich  83,  87 
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